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TRANSUTOR'S PREFACE. 






-•♦•• 



No apology is needed for offering to the 
public a new biographical sketch of Mary 
Queen of Scots. To Scottish or English, or 
even to French students of history, the sub- 
ject is one of romantic and surpassing in- 
terest, over which, as indeed over all else, 
genius can ever shed a new and unfading 
light. 

It may be remarked that the present is 
the only work of M. de Lamartine which 
has appeared solely in an English form, hav- 
ing been expressly translated from the orig- 
inal unpublished MS. 



Translator's Preface. 



As for the attempts tQ translate into Eng- 
lish verse the quaint and beautiful lines of 
Ronsard, and of Mary herself, which are 
interspersed throughout the volume, it is 
hoped that any artistic imperfections will be 
passed over in consideration of their true in- 
terpretation of the originals. 

J. M. a 

Pabis, April, 1859. 



MARY STUART, 



QUEEN OF SOOTS. 



-•♦♦- 



Ir another Homer were to arise, and 
if the poet were to seek another Helen 
for the subject of a modem epic of war, 
religion, and love, he would beyond all 
find her in Mary Stuart, the most beau- 
tiful, the weakest, the most attractive and 
most attracted of women, raising around 
her, by her irresistible fascinations, a 
whirlwind of love, ambition, and jeal- 
ousy, in which her lovers became, each 
ia hifl turn, the motive, the instrument, 




and the victim of a crime ; leaving, like 
the Greek Helen, the arms of a murdered 
husband for those of his murderer ; sow- 
ing the seeds of internecine, religious, and 
foreign war at every step, and closing 
by a saintly death the life of a Clytem- 
nestra; leaving behind her indistinct 
memories exaggerated equally by Pro- 
testant and Catholic parties, the former 
interested in condemning her for aU, the 
latter in absolving her fix)m all, as if the 
same factions who had fought for her 
during her life had resolved to continue 
the combat after, her death I Such was 
Mary Stuart 

That which a new Homer has not yet 
done in poetry, a sympathetic historian, 
M. Dargaud, enlightened by the re- 
searches of otter learned writers, has re- 
cently achieved in his history of the 
Queen of Scots. It is from the extreme- 
ly interesting documents collected by M. 
Dargaud, that we shall now recompose — = 



Queen of Scots. 



though frequently in a diflferent spirit — 
that fair figure, and give a rapid sketch 
of a great picture. 

n. 

Mary Stuart was the only daughter 
of James V., Kil^ of Scotland, and of 
Marie de Lorraine, daughter of the Duke 
ofGuise. She was bom in Scotland on the 
7th December, 1542. Her father was one 
of those adventurous, romantic, gallant, 
and poetic characters who leave behind 
them popular traditions of bravery and 
of licentiousness in the imagination of 
their country, like Francis I. and Henry 
rV. of France. Her mother possessed 
that genius, at once grave, ambitious, and 
sectarian, which distinguished the princes 
of the House of Guise, those true Macca- 
bees of Popery on this side the Alps. 

James V. died young, prophesying a 
mournful destiny for his daughter, yet in 



8 Mary Stuart^ 

her oradle. This prophecy was suggested 
by his misgivings regarding the fate of a 
child, delivered up, during a long minor- 
ity, to the contentions of a small king- 
dom torn by feudal and priestly factions, 
and coveted by a neighbor so powerful 
as England. Protestantism and Cathol- 
icism had already embittered their dis- 
sentions with the fanaticism of two hos- 
tile religions defying each other face to 
face. The dying king had, after long 
hesitation, adopted the Catholic policy, 
and proscribed the Puritana M. Dar- 
gaud sees in thjs policy of James Y. the 
cause of the ruin of Scotland and of the 
misfortunes of Mary, and at first sight we 
were tempted to think as he does. After 
a closer view, however, and on a consid- 
eration of the general political situatioa 
of Europe, and more particularly of Scot- 
land, perhaps the Catholic party adopted 
by the king might have been safest for 
that country, i^ indeed, Scotland 430uld 
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have been saved by state measures. It 
was not the Catholicism of Mary Stuart 
that proved fetal to Scotland ; it Was her 
youth, her levity, her loves, and her 
faults. 



Where, in fact, lay the true and per- 
manent danger for Scotland? In the 
neighborhood, the ambitidn, and the 
power of England. Had Scotland at 
once become Protestant, as England had 
been since the time of Henry VIII., one 
of the greatest obstacles to her absorption 
by England would have disappeared with 
the difference of religion. Catholicism 
was therefore esteemed a part of Scottish 
patriotism, and to destroy it would have 
been to tear their native country from 
the hearts of the Catholic portion of the 
people. 

Moreover, Scotland, ceaselessly men- 



10 Mary Stuart, 

aced by the domination or invasions of 
England, stood in need of powerful for- 
eign alliances in Europe to aid her in 
preserving her independence, and to fur- 
nish her with that moral and material 
support necessary to counterbalance the 
gold and the arms of the English. What 
were these continental alliances ? France, 
Italy, the Pope, Spain, Scotland lived 
by such imposing protection ; there lay 
her friendships, her vessels, her gold, her 
diplomacy, her auxiliary armies. Now 
all those powers — ^Italy, Spain, France, 
the House of Austria, the House of Lor- 
raine, had adopted the Catholic cause 
with fanaticism, as opposed to the new 
religion. The Inquisition reigned at 
Madrid, the St Bartholomew already 
cast its shadow over France, the Guises, 
uncles of Mary, were the very core of 
that league which attempted to proscribe 
Henry lY. on suspicion of heresy. Com- 
munity of religion, therefore, could alone 
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Queen of Scots. 11 

and at once interest the Pope, Italy, Aus- 
tria, France, and Lorraine, to maintain 
with a strong hand the independence of 
Scotland. The day she ceased to become 
part of the great Catholic system estab- 
lished on the continent, she fell, haying 
no ally left save her mortal and natural 
enemy — ^England. Looking at the polit* 
ical rather than the religious aspect of 
affairs under James V., an alliance with 
Protestantism was an alliance with death. 
M. Dargaud's reproach of the dying king, 
therefore, may be an error engendered by 
his uncompromising predeliction (which 
is also ours) for the cause of religious 
liberty. But religious liberty in Scot- 
land at that time had no existence in 
either camp ; parties attacked each other 
with equal ferocity, and Knox, the deadly 
foe of the Catholics, was not less intoler- 
ant than Cardinal Beatoun who pro- 
scribed the Puritans. Kings had only a 
choice of blood, for the fanatics of each 



communion equally demanded that it 
should be shed. For Scotland, then, the 
question was purely a diplomatic one. 
In confiding his daughter to Catholic 
Europe, James V. may have acted the 
part of a far-seeing parent and king. K 
fortune betrayed his policy and his ten- 
demess, it was the fault of his heir and 
not of his testament. 

IV. 

His widow, Mary of Lorraine, deposed 
fix)m the regency by the jealousy of the 
nobles, reconquered it by her ability, and 
allowed the cardinals — ^the usual sup- 
porters of thrones at that period — ^to 
govern the kingdom under her. Her 
daughter was sought after by all the 
courts of Europe, not only because of 
her precocious renown for genius and 
beauty, but also, and principally, for the 
purpose of acquiring, by marrilige with 
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her, a right to the Scottish crown, — ^an 
acqnisition strongly coveted by the wear- 
ers of other crowns. After a journey to 
Lorraine and France to pay a visit to her 
undes, the Guises, the Queen determined, 
by their advice, to marry her daughter 
to the Dauphin, son of Henry 11. 

Diana of Poitiers, the Aspasia of the 
age, had ruled Hetiiy H. for twenty 
years, as much by the love she bore him, 
as by the affection with which he regard- 
ed her ; we know not, in fact, which of 
the two, the king or his mistress, may be 
said to have possessed the other, such a 
miracle of tenderness was the witchcraft 
of this passion of a young king and a 
woman of fifty. The Guises cultivated 
the friendship of Diana of Poitiers for 
the purpose of governing the League. 

The .Queen-Eegent of Scotland left her 
child-daughter in the chateau of St Ger- 
main, to grow, up under their protection 
in the atmosphere of that France over 
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which she was destined one day to reign. 
"Votre fille est crue, et croit tons les 
jours en bont6, beauts et vertu," writes 
the Cardinal de Lorraine, her uncle, to 
the Queen, his sister, after her return to 
Edinburgh, ^' le roi passe bien son temps 
k deviser avec elle. • . . EUe le sait 
aussi bien entretenir de bons et sages 
propos conune ferait une femme de vingt 
cinq ans." " Your daughter has grown 
much, and continues to grow every day 
in goodness, beauty, and virtue. . . . 
The . King passes much of his time in 
amusing himself with her. . . . She 
also knows well how to entertain him 
with wise converse, like that of a woman 
of five-and-twenty." 

The learned and Italian education of * 
the young Scottishwoman developed the I 
natural gifts she possessed. French, 
Italian, Q-reek, Latin, history, theology, 
poetry, music and dancing, were all learnt 
and studied under the wisest masters and 
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Queen of Scots. 15 

greatest artists. In the refined and 
voluptuous court of the Valois, governed 
by a favorite, she was brought up rather 
as an accomplished court lady than as a 
fiiture Queen ; and her education rather 
seemed to fit her for becoming the mis- 
tress than the wife of the Dauphin. The 
Valois were the Medici of France. 



V. 



The poets of the Court soon began to 
celebrate in their verses the marvels of her 
beauty and the treasures of her mind — 

** En voire esprit, le ciel s'est gurmonU, 
Nature et art ont en voire beauts. 
His tout 1q beau dont la beauts s'asemble !" 



*' The gods themselves excelled, in framing thy fair 
mind, 
Nature and art in thy young fomi their highest 

powers combined, 
AU beauty of the beautiful to concentrate in thee/ 



*» 
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writes du Bellay, the Petrarch of the 
time. 

Bonsard, who was the Virgil of the 
age, expresses himself, whenever he 
speaks of her, in such images and with 
such delicacy and polish of accent, as 
prove that his praise sprang from his 
love — ^that his heart had subjugated his 
genius. Mary was evidently the Beatrix 
of the poet. 



'' Au milieu du printemps entre les lis naquit 
Son corps qui de blancbeur les lis mimes yainquity 
£t les roses, qui sont du sang d' Adonis teintes 
Furent par sa couleur de leur yermeil d^peintes. 
Amour de ses beaux traits lui composa les jeuz, 
Et les graces qui sont les trois filles des cieux 
De leurs dons les plus beaux cette princesse om^rent 
Eft pour mieux la servir les cieux abandonn^rent." 

In fullness of the springtide, from among the lilies fair, 
Sprang forth that form of whiteness, fkirer than the 

lilies there. 
Though stained wiUi Adonis' blood, the gentle summer 

rose 
Lies vanquished by the ruby tint her cheeks and Upi 

disclose. 
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Toang LoYe himself, with arrows keen, hath armed 

her peerless eye. 
The Graces too, those fairest three, bright daughters 

of the sky, 
With all their richest, rarest gifts, mj princess hare 

endowed, 
And erermore to serve her well have left their high 

abode. 



" Notre petite reinette Ecossaise," said 
Catharine de Medici herself, who looked 
upon her with . distaste, " our little Scot- 
tish queenling has only to smile in order 
to turn all- the heads in France I" 

Neither did the child love the Italian 
Queen, whom, in her girlish scorn for the 
low-born house of Medici, she called 
"that Florentine marketwoman." Her 
predilections were all in favor of Diana 
of Poitiers,' who seems to have educated 
in her a daughter, a future competitor in 
beauty and empire. Diana cherished be- 
sides, in the young Scottishwoman, a 
rival or possible victim of that Queen 
Elizabeth of England whom she detested, 



—J I 
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and whose power Mary had not yet felt. 
The proof of this is to be found in a 
curious letter written by Diana of Poi- 
tiers, and communicated in autograph to 
the historian we are following. I 

" To Madame, my good friend, Madame 
de Montaigne. 

" I have just been told about the poor 
young Queen, Jane Grey, beheaded at 
the age of seventeen, and cannot help 
weeping at the sweet language of resig- 
nation she spoke at the hour of her death. 
For never have we seen so gentle and 
accomplished a Princess, and yet she 
must perish under the blows of the 
wicked. When are you coming to visit 
me, my good friend ? I am very desirous 
of your presence, which would console 
me in all my sorrows, whatever they 
may be, that arise and weigh so heavily 
on me, turning every thing into evU, 
Sometimes these become annoying to 
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sacli a degree, as to make one believe 
that an abyss lurks in high places. The 
courier from England has brought me 
many fine dresses from that country, 
which, if you come soon to see me, will 
have a good share in inducing you to 
leave the place where you are, and make 
active preparations for staying some time 
with me, and orders will be given that 
you shall be provided with every thing. 
Do not pay me off then with fine words 
or promises, for I would press you in my 
arms to assure myself the more of your 
presence. Upon which I pray God very 
devoutly that he may keep you in health 
according to the desire of 
-"Your affectionate, 

to love and to serve, 

" Diana." 

This letter, this pity, and the fine ex- 
pression " an abyss in high places," prove 
that the witchery of Diana lay in her 
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genius and in her heart as much as in 
her fabulous beauty. 

The sudden death of Henry IL, killed 
in a tournament by Montgomery, sent 
Diana to the solitary Ch&teau of Anet, 
where she had prepared her retreat, and 
where she grew old in tears. The young 
Mary of Scotland was crowned with her 
husband, Francis 11., Who was even more 
a child in mind and in weakness than in 
age. The Guises reaped what they had 
sown in advising this marriage ; they 
reigned through theiz: niece over her 
husband, and through the king over 
France. They had the boldness to pro- 
claim publicly their pretensions to the 
inheritance of the Scottish crown, by 
emblazoning the arms of the two nations 
on the escutcheon of the young Queen. 
They testified their attachment for the 
cause of the Pope by the murder of the 
Calvinist Anne du Bourg, a heroic con- 
fessor of the Protestant fidth. " Six feet 
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of earth for my body, and the infinite 
heavens for my soul, is what I shall soon 
have," cried Anne du Bourg, at sight of 
the scaflfold, and in presence of her exe- 
cutioners. Mary Stuart, in whose veins 
flowed the &natical blood of her mother, 
took a bitter sectarian delight in the exe- 
cution of these heretics by her uncles. 

This reign only lasted eleven months ; 
France lost the phantom of a king rather 
than a master, and barely granted him 
royal obsequies. Mary alone sincerely 
mourned him as the mild and agreeable 
companion of her youth rather than as a 
husband. The verses which she com- 
posed in the first months of her widow- 
hood neither exaggerate nor lessen the 
sentiment of her grief; they are sweet, 
8£ul, but lukewarm as the first melancholy 
of the soul before the age of passionate 
despair. 

** Ce qni m'estait plaisant 
Ores m'eflt peine dare; 
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Le jour le plus laisant 
H'est nuit noire et obscure. 



Si en quelque s^jour, 
Soit en bois ou en pr6e, 
Soit sur I'aube du jour 
Ou soit sur la vespr^e. 
Sans cesse mon cceur sent 
Le regret d'un absent. 

Si je suis 6n repos, 
Sommeillant sur ma couche, 
L'07 qui me tient propos, 
Je le sens qui me touohe. 
En labeur et requoj, 
Toujours est pr^s de moi.' 



n 



** All that once in pleasure met, 
Kow is pain and sorrow ; 
The brilliant day hath quickly set 
In night with dreary morrow. 

Where'er I sojourn, sad, forlorn, 

In forest, mead, or hill ; 

Whether at the dawn of morn. 

Or vesper hour so still — . 

My sorrowing heart shall beat for thee, 

This absent one I ne'er shall see I 

When slumbering on my couch I lie, 
And dreams the past reveal, 
Thy form, beloved, seems ever nigh. 
Thy f(md caress I feel'' 



r 
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It was in a convent at Bbeims, where 
she had retired to enjoy the society of 
the Abbess Ben6e of Lorraine, that she 
lamented so sweetly, not the loss of a 
throne, but the loss of love. Soon after, 
she heard of the death of her mother, 
the Queen of Scotland^ A new throne 
awaited her at Edinburgh, and she pre- 
pared for her departure. 

" Ah I" cries her poet and adorer, the 
great Bonsard, on learning the approach- 
ing return of the young Queen to Scot- 
land — 

** Comme le del s'il perdait ses ^toUes 
La mer ses eauz, le navire ses voiles 



Et'im anneau sa perle pr^cieuse 
Ainsi perdra la France soucieuse 
Son ornament^ perdant la royaut^. 
Qm fiit sa flenr, son 6clat sa beauU !" 

** Like to the heaven when starless, dark, 
Ijike seas dried up or sailless bark, 
Like ring its precious pearl gone, 
Houms France, without thee sad and lone. 
Thou wert her gem, her flower, her pride, 
Her joung and beauteous royal bride." 
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"Scotland," continues the poet, 
" wbicli is about to snatch her from us, 
becomes so dim in the mist of its seas 
that her ship win never reach its shores." 

'* Et celle done qui la poursuit enraiii 
Betoumerait en France tout soadain 
Pour habiter son chateau de Toundne 
Lors de chansons j'aurais la bouche pleine 
Et dans mesji vers si fort je la louerais 
Que comme un Cygne en chantant je mouraia I" 

" But she IVe sought long time in yain, 
Maj soon to France return again, 
To dwell in castle of Touraine ! 
Then, full of song, mj lips would try 
To swell her praise, and sing till I, 
Like £abled swan, might singing die 1'' 

The same poet, when contemplating 
her dressed in mourning in the park of 
Fontainebleau some days before her de- 
parture, thus with a loving pen traces 
her image, blending it for ever with the 
beautiful shades of Diana of Poitiers and 
of Lavalli^re, which people, in imagina- 
tion, the waters and woods of that ex- 
quisite spot. 
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" Un crespe long, subtil et d6Ii6, 
Pli cqntre pli retors et repli^. 
Habit de deuil, tous sert de coaverture 
Depuis le chef jusques a la ceinture. 
Qui s'enfle ainsi qu'un voile, quand le vent 
Souffle la barque et la cingle en ayant. 
De tel habit tous estiez accoustr^e, 
Partant, h^las ! de la belle contr6e 
Dont avies eu le sceptre dans la main, 
Lorsque pensire, et baignant votre sein 
Du beau crystal de vos larmes roul^es, 
Triste marcbiez par les Idngues allies 
Du grand jardin de ce royal chasteau 
Qui prend son nom de la beauty d'une eau." 

" A long and slender veil of sable crape ; 
Its folds unfolding, ever folds anew ; 
The mourning symbol that enwraps thy shape 
From head to girdle falls. 
Now swelling to the wind, even as the sail 
Of bark urged onward by the passing gale. 
(LeaTing, alas I this ever beauteous land. 
Whose sceptre once was borne by thy fair hand ; — ) 
Thus wert thou clad, when thou didst pensive stray 
Along the royal garden's paths that day, 
Bathing thy bosom with the ciystal tears." 

Who does Dot himself become a lover 
by reading the verses of such a poet? 
But love, or even poetry, according to 

8 
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Brantome, were powerless to depict her 
at this still progressive period of her life ; 
to paint that beauty which consisted less 
in her form than in her fascinating grace ; 
youth, heart, genius, passion, still shaded 
by the deep melancholy of a farewell ; 
the tall and slender shape, the harmoni- 
ous movement, the round and flexible 
throat, the oval face, the fire of her look, 
the grace of her lips, her Saxon fairness, 
the pale beauty of her hair, the light she 
shed around her wherever she went ; the 
night, the void, the desert she left be- 
hind when no longer present; the attrac- 
tion, resembling witchcraft, which un- 
consciously emanated from her, and 
which drew towards her, as it were, a 
current of eyes, of desires, of hearts; 
the tone of her voice, which once heard, 
resounded for ever in the ear of the 
listener, and that natural genius of soft 
eloquence and of dreamy poesy, which 
distinguished this youthful Cleopatra of 
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Scotland. The numberless portraits 
which poetry, painting, sculpture, and 
even stem prose have preserved of her, 
all breathe love as well as art ; we feel 
that the artist trembles with emotion, 
like Bonsard, while painting. A con- 
temporary writer gives a finishing stroke 
to these delineations by a siniple expres- 
sion, conveying the idea of a restoration 
of the feelings of youth to all who looked 
upon her, " II n'y avait point de vieil- 
lard devant elle," cried he — " No man in 
her presence could feel old ;" she could 
almost vivify death itself. 

VI. 

A cobtAge of regret, rather than of 
mere honor, accompanied her to the ves- 
sel which was to bear her to Scotland. 
He who appeared most grieved among 
the courtiers was the Marechal de Dam- 
ville, son of the Great Constable de 
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Montmorency; being unable to follow 
her to Scotland, on account of his official 
duties, he resolved to have a constant 
representative there in the person of a 
young gentleman of his household, Du 
Chatelard, by whom he might be daily 
gratified with a narrative of the slightest 
events, and, so to speak, of every breath 
drawn by his idol. Du Chatelard, un- 
happily for himself, fell madly in love 
with her to whom he was the accredited 
ambassador of another's love. He was a 
descendant of the Chevalier Bayard, 
brave and adventurous as his ancestor, a 
scholar and a poet like Bonsard, with a 
tender soul ready to be speedily scorched 
by such a flame. Everybody knows 
the touching verses written by Mary, 
through her tears, on the deck of the 
vessel, while the coast of France faded in 
the distance. 
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<' Adieu, plaisant pays de France, 
ma patrie 
La plusch^rie, 
Qai a pourri ma jeune enfance ! 
- Adieu France, adieu mes beaux jours I 
La nef qui disjoint nos amours, 
■ N^a eu de moi que la moiti4, 
Une part te reste, elle est tienne, 
Je la fie k ton amiti6 
Pour que de Tautre 11 te sourienne !'' 

"Farewell, thou ever pleasant soil of France, 
Beloved land of childhood's early day I 
Farewell my FVance, farewell my happy years ! 
Though from thy shores I now am snatched away. 
Though still retainest half my loving heart. 
The rest will ne'er forget thee though we part !'' 

On the 19th of August, 1561 — the very 
day on which she completed her nine- 
teenth year — Mary landed on Scottish 
ground. The lords who had governed 
the kingdom in her absence, and the 
Presbyterian part of the nation, witnessed 
her arrival with repugnance ; they feared 
her presumed partiality for the Catholic- 
ism in which she had been brought up in 
the courts of the Guises and of Catherine 
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de Medici. Respect, however, for here- 
ditary legitimacy, and the hope of being 
able to fashion bo young a queen to other 
ideas, prevailed over these prejudices. 
She was escorted like a queen to the 
Palace of Holyrood, the dwelling of the 
Scottish monarchs at Edinburgh. The 
citizens of that capital expressed in mute 
language, a symbolic but conditional sub- 
mission to her rule, presenting to her, by 
the hands of a child, the keys of the city, 
placed between a Bible and a Presby- 
terian psalm-book, on a silver platter. 
She was saluted Queen of Scotland on 
the following day, amid a splendid con- 
course of Scottish lords and of the French 
seigneurs of her femily and suite. Knox, 
the Calvin of Scotland, the prophet and 
agitator of the popular conscience, ab- 
stained from appearing at this inaugura- 
tion ; he seemed desirous of making his 
submission as a subject depend on the 
fulfilment of the conditions expressed by 



tbe appearance of the Bible and psalm- 
book on the silver platter. Knox was 
the Savonarola of Edinburgh ; as over- 
bearing, popular, and cruel as he of 
Florence, he stood alone between the 
people, the throne, and the parliament, 
as a fourth power representing sacred 
sedition, a power which claimed a place 
side by side with the other powers of the- 
State ; a man the more to be feared by 
the Queen, because his virtue was, so to 
speak, a kind of fanatical conscience. 
To become a martyr or to make martyrs 
for what he believed to be the cause of 
God, were to him indifferent He was 
ready to give himself up to the death, 
and why should he hesitate to devote 
others to the scaffold? 

Scarcely had the first Queen Mary 
been invested with the Regency, than he 
had fulminated against her a pamphlet, 
entitled ^^ First Blast of the Trumpet 
against the rrvcmstrous Regimen of Women.^^ 
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" There was in the Lothians — one of 
the Scottish provinces — a solitary spot 
where Knox passed several hours every 
day. Under the shade of the nut-trees, 
leaning against a rock, or stretched upon 
the sward, near a small loch, he read his 
Bible, translated into the vulgar tongue ; 
there he concocted his schemes, watching 
with anxiety for the propitious moment 
when they should explode into action. 
When tired of reflection and reading, he 
would approach nearer to the pool, seat 
himself on its banks, and crumble some 
bread to feed the moorfowl and wild 
ducks he had succeeded in taming." 

Striking image this of hia mission 
amoDg men, which called him to distri- 
bute to them the Word — that Bread of 
Life I Knox loved that desert solitude 
on the banks of the little lake. "It is 
sweet,". said he, "to* rest there, but we 
must try to please Christ." To please 
Christ was, in the eyes of Knox, as in 
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those of Philip 11. of Spain, or Catherine 
of Medici — ^to condemn his enemies. 



VII. 

The young Queen, feeling the necesity 
of securing the good will of such a man, 
succeeded in attracting him to the palace. 
He appeared in his Calvinistic dress, a 
short cloak thrown over his shoulder, the 
Bible under his arm. " Satan," said he, 
" cannot "prevaU againstthe man whose 
left hand bears a light to illumine his 
ri^ght, when he searches the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the hours of night." 

" I would," said the Queen, " my words 
might have the same effect upon you, as 
yours have upon Scotland; we should 
then understand each other, become 
jfriends, and our good intelligence would 
do much for the peace and happiness of 
the kingdom I" " Madam," replied the 
stem apostle, "words are more barren 
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than the rock when they are only world- 
ly ; but when inspired by God, thence 
proceed the flower, the grain, and all 
virtues I I have travelled over Germany ; 
I know the Saxon law, which is just, for 
it reserves the sceptre for man alone, and 
only gives to woman a place at the 
hearth and a distajff!" — thus plainly de- 
claring that he saw in her only a usurper, 
and that he was himself a republican of 
the Theocratic order. 

The Queen, alarmed at the impotence 
of her charms, her words, and her rank 
on the .mailed heart of fanaticism, wept 
like a child before the sectary ; her tears 
moved, but did not discourage him ; he 
continued to preach with wild freedom 
against the government of women and 
the pomps of the palace. The populace, 
already in a state of irritation, became 
still more excited by his words. 

" The pupil of the Guises," he said to 
them, " parodies France ; her farces, prod- 
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igaJities, banquets, sonnets, masquerades 
the paganism of the south in- 
vades us. To provide for these abomin- 
ations the burgesses are taxed, the city 
' treasuries pillaged ; Roman idolatry and 
French vices will speedily reduce Scot- 
land to beggary. Do not the foreigners 
brought over by this woman infest the 
streets of Edinburgh by night in drunk- 
enness and debauchery ?^' 

" There is nothing to be hoped for from 
this Moabite," he added. "Scotland 
might as well build upon clouds, upon an 
abyss, over a volcano. The spirit of ca- 
price and of pride, the spirit of popery, 
the spirit of her accursed uncles, the 
Guises, is within her." 

Repelled as she was from the heart of 
the people, she threw herself into the 
arms of the nobles. She confided the 
direction of the government to a natural 
son of her father, James V., who bore the . 
name of the " Lord James," whom she 
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treated as a brother, and elevated to the 
rank of Earl of Murray. Murray was, 
by character and spirit, worthy of the 
confidence of his sister; young, hand- 
some, eloquent like her, he was better 
acquainted with the country than she 
was ; he had the friendship of the nobles, 
wisely managed the Presbyterians, had 
acquired the esteem of the people, and 
possessed that loyal ability, that skilful 
uprightness, which is the gift of great 
statesmen. Such a brother was a favor- 
ite given by nature to the young Queen, 
and, so long as he remained the only fa- • 
vorite, he made his sister popular by his 
government as by his arms. He led her 
into the midst of the camps, and she &s- 
cinated all by her charms and her cour- 
age ; her address in horsemanship aston- . 
ished her subjects; she was present at 
the battle of Corrichie, in which Murray 
vanquished the rebels, and killed the 
Earl of Huntly, their leader. 



r 
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Once more mistress of pacified Scot- 
land, Mary returned in triumph to Edin- 
burgh. The moderate but pious Protest- 
antism of Murray contributed to this 
pacification, by furnishing in his own 
^rson a pledge of toleration, and even 
of favor, for the new religion. Every 
thing promised Mary Stuart a happy 
reign for herself and her kingdom, had 
her heart been devoted to nothing but 
state policy ; but hers was the heart not 
merely of a queen, but of a woman ac- 
customed to the court of France, and to 
the idolatry of her beauty professed by 
an entire kingdom. The Scottish nobles 
were not less enthusiastic than were those 
of France in this chivalric worship ; yet 
to declare herself sensible to the homage 
of any one of her subjects would only 
have been to alienate all the rest by ex- 
citing their jealousy ; but the politic 
watchfulness over herself with relation to 
the Scottish lords, which had been re- 
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commended by Murray, her brother and 
minister, was precisely that which ruined 
her. Unconsciously to herself, an ob- 
scure favorite insinuated himself into her 
heart; this favorite, so celebrated after- 
wards for his sudden elevation and tragi- 
cal death, Was named David Eizzio. 

Eizzio was an Italian of low birth and 
menial station. Gifted with a touching 
voice, a pliant spirit, which enabled him 
to bow before the great; possessing a 
talent for playing on the lute, and for 
composing and for singing that languish- 
ing music which is one of the effemina- 
cies of Italy, Eizzio had been attached at 
Turin to the household of the French 
ambassador at the court of Piedmont in 
the capacity of musical attendant. On 
his return to France, the ambassador had 
brought Eizzio with him to the court of 



Francis II., and he entered the suite of 
one of the French nobles who had es- 
corted Mary to' Scotland. The young 
Queen had begged him of this nobleman, 
that she might retain in the country 
where she was less a queen than an exile, 
one who would be to her as a living 
memory of the arts, leisure, and delights 
of France and Italy, those lands of her 
soul. A musician herself, as she was also 
a poet — charming frequently her sadness 
by composing words and airs in which 
she exhaled her sighs — ^the society of the' 
Piedmontese musician became habitual 
and dear to her. The study of his art, 
and even the inferiority of Rizzio's con- 
dition, concealed for some time the assid- 
uity and familiarity of this intimaCy from 
the observation of the court of Holyrood. 
Love for the art had unfortunately led 
to an undue preference for the artist. 
There is in music an attractive language 
without words, which unconsciously ere- 
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ates sympathy, and which gives the 
musician a powerful influence over the 
imagination of women of cultivated minds. 
The delicious, impassioned, or heroic 
notes of the voice or of the instrument 
seem to breathe a soul in unison with 

• • • 

those sublime or touching chords. The 
music and the musician become, as it 
were, one. Eizzio, after having merely 
furnished her with amusement in times 
of 9adnes9, ended by becoming her confi- 

• 

dant, and her favor speedily became 
manifest, to all. The musician, rapidly 
elevated by her from his servile position 
to the summit of credit and honors, be- 
came, under the name of Secretary, the 
reigning favorite, and the minister of her 
policy. 

. - IX. 

EuMOKS in the palace regarding this 
preference of the Queen for the Italian 
were not slow to find an echo in the city, 
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and firom thence they spread all over 
Scotland. Knox made the pulpit re- 
sound with allusions and declamations 
on the corruption of the "woman of 
Babylon." Murray was grieved, and the 
nobles offended; the clergy thundered; 
the people were incensed against the 
Queen. The Court, meanwhile, was de- 
voted to tourneys, hunting-feasts, ban- 
quets, shows and music, concealing or 
betraying ignoble love adventures. The 
Queen alienated from herself all hearts 
for the sake of a mere histrio, of a player 
on the lute, an Italian, a reprobate Pa- 
pist, who passed for a secret agent of the 
Holy See, charged with the task of se- 
ducing the Queen and fettering the con- 
science of the kingdom. 

X. 

Every thing indicates that Mary and 
Kizzio had resolved to give a tragic 
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diversion to this public scandal, by sacri- 
ficing to the Presbyterian rage of the 
people another favorite than the true 
one, and thus to satisfy the Protestant 
clergy by shedding the blood of a foolish 
enthusiast, the page of the Mar^chal de 
Damville, the young Du Chatekrd, who 
had remained, as we have seen, at Holy- 
rood, for the purpose of entertaining his 
master with letters about all that related 
to the Queen, his idol. Du Chatelard, 
treated as a child by the playful indul- 
gence of the Queen, had conceived for 
his mistress a passion bordering on mad- 
ness. The Queen had encouraged him 
too much to retain the right of punishing 
him. Du Chatelard, constantly admitted 
to the most intimate familiarity with his 
mistress, ended by mistaking sport for 
earnest, persuading himself that she only 
desired a pretext for yielding to his auda- 
city. The ladies of the palace discovered 
him one night hidden under the Queen's 
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bed ; he was expelled with indignation, 
but his boldness w;as placed to the ac- 
count of the thoughtlessness of his age 
and character. EAillery was his only 
punishment. He continued to profess at 
Court an adoring worship for Mary, fill- 
ing the palace with his amorous verses, 
and reciting to the courtiers those lines 
li^hich Bonsard, possessed with the same 
image, had addressed to her in Paris. 

** Qnand cet jroire blftoc qui eofle voire sein 
Quand Totre longue, gresle et delicate main 
Quand Totre belle taitle et votre bean corsage 
Qni ressemble an portrait d'nn celeste image ; 
Quand tos sages propos, quand rostre douce voix . 
Qni ponrroit imouvoir les rochers et les bois^ 
Las I ne sont plus icy ; quand tant de beautez rares 
Dont les graces des cienz ne vous furent avares, 
Abandonnant la France out d*nn autre cost6 
I/agr^able sujet de nos vers emport6. 
Comment ponrroit cbanter les boucbes des poStes, 
Quand par vostre depart les muses sont muettes? 
Tout ce qui est de beau ne se garde longtemps ; 
Les roses et les Ijs ne r^gnent qu'un printemps. 
Ainsi voire beaut6 seulement appame 
Qoinze ans^en qostre France est soudain dispome 
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Comme on Toit d'un esdair s'^vanouir le trait| 
Et d'elle n'a laiss^ si non que le regret, 
Sinon le d^plaisir qui me remet sans cesse 
Au coeur le sonyenir d'une telle princesse. 

• • • • • ' 

J'envojray mes pensers qui yolent comme oiseauz 
Par eux je revoiraj sans danger h, toute heure 
Gette belle princesse et sa belle demeure ; 
Et la pour tout jamais je voudraj sojourner. 
Gar d'un lieu si plaisant on ne pent retoumer. 

• • • • • 

' La nature a toujours dedans la mer lointaine 
Par les bois par les rocs, sous les monceauz d'areine 
Fait naistre les beautez et n'a point a nos yeuz 
Wj 4 nous fait present de ses dons pr6cieuz : 
Les perles, les rubis, sont enfants des rivages, 
Et toujours les odeurs sont aux terres sauvages. 

Ainsi Dieu qui a soin de yostre rojant^ 

A fait (miracle grand) naistre yostre beaut6 

Sur le bord estranger, comme chose laiss^e 

Non pour nos jeux b^las I mais px)ur nostre pens6e. 

" The iyory whiteness of thy bosom fair ; 
Thy long and slender hand so soft and rare ; 
Thy all-surpassing look and f6rm of loye, 
Enchanting as a yision from aboye ; 
Then thy sweet yoice and music of thy speech, 
That rocks and woods might moye, nor art could 

reach, 
When these are lost, fled to a foreign shore. 
With loyes and graces, France beholds no more. 
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How shall the poet sing now thou art gone? 
For silent is the muse since thou hast flown ; 
All that is beauteous short time doth abide, 
The rose and lily only bloom while lasteth the spring- 
tide. 

•* Thus here, in France, thy beauty only shone, 
For thrice five years, and suddenly is gone ; 
Like to the lightning-flash, a moment bright, 
To leave but darkness and regret like night; 
To leave a deathless memory behind, 
Of Uiat fair princess, in my heart enshrined. 
Hy wing&d thoughts, like birds, now fly to thee, 
My beauteous princess, and her home I see. 
And there for evermore I fain would stay. 
Nor from that sweetest dwelling ever stray. 

" Kature hath ever in her deepest floods. 
On loftiest hills, in lonely rocks and woods, 
Her choicest treasures hid from mortal ken, 
With rich and precious gems unseen of men. 
The pearl and ruby sleep in secret stores, 
And softest perfumes spring on wildest shores. 
Thus God, who over thee his watch doth keep, 
Hath bom thy beauty safe across the deep 
On foreign shore, in regal pride to rest, 
Far from mine eyes, but hidden in my breacst." 



These beautiful verses of Eonsard were 
doubtless esteemed au excuse for the 
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passion of a poet equally fascinated, but 
less discreet. 

Du Chatelard, surprised a second time 
hidden behind the curtains of the Queen's 
bed, was sent to trial, and condemned to 
death by the judges of Edinburgh for a 
meditated treason. With a single word 
Mary might have commuted his punish-, 
ment or granted him pardon, but she 
ungenerously abandoned him to the exe- 
cutioner. Ascending the scaffold erected 
before the windows of Holyrood Palace, 
the theatre of his madness and the dwell- 
ing of the Queen, he faced death like a 
hero and a poet. "If," said he, "I die 
not without reproach like the Chevalier 
Bayard, my ancestor, like him I die, at 
least, without fearP For his last prayer 
he recited Ronsard's beautiful Ode on 
Death. Then casting his last looks and 
thoughts towards the windows of the 
palace, inhabited by the charm of his life 
and the cause of his death, " Farewell 1" 
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he cried, " thou who art so beautiful and 
so cruel ; who killest me, and whom I 
cannot cease to love 1" 

This tragedy was only the prelude to 
others which were soon after to fill the 
palace with consternation and bloodshed. 

XI. 

But already state politics began to in- 
termingle with love, and to invade the 
happiness of the young Queen. Eng- 
land, by right of kindred, had always 
exercised, partly by habit, partly by force, 
a sort of recognized mediation over Scot- 
land. Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry 
VIII., less woman than statesman, was 
not of a character likely to forego this 
right of mediation. Public and personal 
policy alike prompted her to retain it, 
the more so that Mary Stuart possessed 
eventual rights to the crown of England, 
— frights even more legitifnate than her 
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own. In the case of Elizabeth — ^who 
gloried in the title of Virgin Queen — 
dying without issue, Mary might be 
called to succeed her on the English 
throne. The marriage of the Queen of 
Scots was, therefore, a question which 
essentially interested Eli^beth, for, ac- 
cording as the Scottish princess should 
marry a foreign, a Scottish, or an English 
prince, the fate of England would not 
fail to be powerfully influenced by the 
king with whom Mary should divide her 
two crowns. Elizabeth had begun by 
supporting the pretensions of her own 
favorite^ the handsome Leicester, to the 
hand of Mary ; then jealousy restrained 
her, and she transferred her favor to a 
young Scot of the almost royal house of 
Lennox, whose father was devoted to her, 
and lived at court. She indirectly inti- 
mated to Mary that such a marriage 
would cement an eternal friendship be- 
tween them, and would be agreeable to 
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both nations. The young Darnley, son 
of the Earl of Lennox, would thus ex- 
clude the pretensions of foreign princes, 
whose domination might menace the in- 
dependence of Scotland, and later, per- 
haps, even that of England, and would 
besides give to Queen Mary a pledge of 
domestic harmony in a common Catholic 
faith. It would please the English, be- 
cause the house of Lennox had immense 
possessions in. England, and the family 
inhabited London ; it would accommo- 
date the Scotch, for he was a Scot by 
blood and race, and the Scottish nobles 
would more readily submit to one of 
their own countrymen than to an Eng- 
lishman, or a stranger. This judicious 
reasoning shows in Elizabeth no trace at 
that time of the perfidy and hatred which 
historians attribute to her in this negotia- 
tion. She certainly gave in this case to 
her sister Mary of Scotland the wisest 
counsel likely to assure repose to herself, 

5 
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happiness to her people, and friendship 
between the two crowns. This advice, 
moreover, could not fail to be well re- 
ceived by a young Queen, whose heart 
should naturally take precedence of her 
hand, for Darnley, then in the flower of 
his youth, was one of the handsomest of 
men, and the most likely to captivate the 
eyes and the heart of a young Queen by 
the graces of his person. 

Kizzio might perhaps have made him- 
self the sole obstacle to the marriage of 
Mary; but whether it arose from wo- 
manly caprice, or from the refined policy 
of Eizzio, which prompted him to con- 
cede a throne in order to retain his in- 
fluence, he favored the idea of Elizabeth 
by every means, thinking, doubtless, that' 
he might be unable to resist alone, Or for 
a length of time, the enmity of the Scot- 
tish nobles leagued against him ; that a 
king was necessary to reduce them to 
obedience, and that Darnley, who, though 
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possessing a charming exterior, had only 
an inferior mind, would be ever grateful 
to him for placing him on the throne, 
and would leave him to reign in reality, 
sheltered from public envy under the 
protection of the king. History on this 
point is wholly conjectural, but the re- 
newed and contiijuous preference of Mary 
for her favorite leads to the presumption 
that she accepted Darnley for th^ pur- 
pose of retaining Eizzio in power. 

XII. 

Darnley appeared at Holyrood, and 
charmed all eyes by his incomparable 
beauty, but it was that incomplete kind 
of beauty wanting in the manliness be- 
stowed by years ; he had youth in his 
face, and something of the woman in his 
shape, which was too slender and un- 
steady for a king. A change, however, 
seemed to come over Mary's heart on 
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seeing him, and she bestowed upon him 
her whole soul with her crown. The 
recitals of the French ambassador at the 
Scottish court represent this mg,rriage as 
the perfect union of two lovers, having 
but one heart, and ardently enjoying the 
•prolonged revelries of this first bliss of 
their lives. The Presbyterians alone, 
with Knox at their head, formed a dis- 
cordant element in the general happiness. 
" We .should be satisfied," ironically re-^ 
marked the Earl of Morton ; " we are 
going to be governed by a buffoon Eizzio, 
• a silly child Darnley, and a shameless 
princess Mary Stuart." " You will hear," 
writes Paul de Foix, envoy of Catherine 
de Medici at Holyrood, " of the graceful 
and pleasant life of the said lady, who 
employs every morning in hunting, and 
the evenings in dancing, music, and mas- 
querades." "She is not a Christian," 
cried Knox from his pulpit, " neither is 
she woman; she is a pagan divinity — 







Diana in the morning^ Yenus in the 
evening I" 

xm. 

MUBRAY, the brother of Mary, who had 
firmly established the kingdom under 
her rule by his spirited and wise admin- 
istration,, was soon dismissed by the new 
king, now counselled and governed by 
Eizzio. He retired, carrying with him 
the esteem of the nobles, and universal 
popularity in the nation ; the levity of 
the Queen thus prompted her to discard 
the first statesman in Scotland for a mu- 
sician, and leave every thing to the gov- 
ernment of caprice. Under the influence 
of Charles IX., who then meditated the 
coming St. Bartholomew, of the Duke of 
Alba, Philip the Second's fanatical exe- 
cutioner, and of Catherine of Medici, the 
fountainhead of the religious persecution 
in France, Mary joined the League of 
Bayonne, whose object was to form a 
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plan for the religious unity of all Europe 
by the extermination of Protestantism. 
She boasted that she WQuld soon lead her 
Scottish troops and her Cattolic conti- 
nental allies to the conquest of England, 
and aphieve the triumph of Popery even 
in London itself. We can easily conceive 
what dissension and animosity between 
the two queens would immediately spring 
from such words when reported to Eliza- 
beth by her envoys at Holyrood ; femi- 
niixe rivalries speedily became inter- 
mixed with those of a religious and po- 
litical nature, to envenom still more the 
bloody leaven of their hypocritical friend- 
ship. The inconstancy of Mary soon 
began to work out the vengeance of 
Elizabeth. 

XIV. 

Mary had, after a few days of .marriage, 
abandoned her transient fondness for the 
youth she imagined she had loved, con- 
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ceived a coolness for Darnley, and be- 
came again prodigal of every thing to- 
wards Eizzio, on whom she lavished 
power and honors, violating the almost 
eacred etiquette of the times, by admit- 
ting him to heir table in her private apart- 
ments, and, suppressing the name of the 
King in public papers, substituted that 
of Bizzio. Scotland found she had two 
kings, or, rather, the nominal king dis- 
appeared to give place to the favorite. 

" XV. 

Darkley, a prey at once to shame and 
to jealously, bore all this like a child, 
dreaming of the vengeance which he had 
not the strength to accomplish. The 
Scottish nobles, feeling themselves hum- 
bled in his person, secretly excited in 
him this ferment of hatred, and oflfered 
to rid him at once from the worthless 

» 

parasite she had palmed on the kingdom 




as its ruler. What may be called a na- 
tional plot was formed between them and 
Darnley, whose objects were, the death of 
the favorite, the imprisonment of the 
Queen, and the restoration of the out- 
raged royal power into the hands of the 
King. 

The clergy and the people would evi- 
dently be favorable to the plot; there 
was no need to conceal it from them, so 
certain were the conspirators not only of 
impunity, but of public applause. The 
Earl of Murray, brother of the Queen, 
whom she had so imprudently driven 
away, to deliver herself up to the ascend- 
ancy of Rizzio, was consulted, and lis- 
tened with caution to the incomplete 
revelations of the plotters. Too honest 
to participate by his consent in an assas- 
sination, he gave his approbation, or at 
least his silence, to the entejprise for.the 
delivery of Scotland. He promised to 
return to Holyrood at the call of the 
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Lords, and to resume the reigns of gov- 
ernment in the interest of the heir to the 
throne, whom Mary already carried in 
her bosom. Eizzio, defeated and cap- 
tured, might be embarked and thrown 
upon the coast of France. 

The Queen and the favorite, ill-served 
-by a disaffected Court, suspected nothing 
of the plot, though the conspirators, 
flocking &om the most distant castles in 
Scotland, were already armed and as- 
sembled in her antechamber. 

On the night of the 9th or 10th of 
March, 1566, JDarnley, the Earl of Len- 
nox, his father. Lord Kuthven, George 
Douglas, Lindsay, Andrew Ker, and 
some other lords of the Protestant party, 
awaited the hour in the Bang's chamber. 
Three hundred men-at-arms, furnished 
by the diflferent counties, glided silently 
into Edinburgh one by one under. the 
shade of the walls by the street leading 
fix)m the city to the palace, ready to sue-. 
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cor the conspirators if the Queen's guards 
should attempt to defend her. 

According to the French ambassador, 
the murderers had a still more flagrant 
and justifiable- pretext for the assassina- 
tion of the favorite than historians re- 
late. 

" The King," we-read in'the despatches 
of Paul de Foix to Catherine of Medici, 
" a few days before, had gQue to the door 
of the Queen's chamber, which was im- 
mediately above his own, about an hour 
after midnight. Afl«r having knocked 
frequently and no one replying, he called 
the Queen several times, praying her to 
open the door, and finally threatening to 
break it open, upon which she admitted 
him. The King supposed her to be alone 
in the chamber, till, after having searched 
everywhere, he discovered David in the 
cabinet, his Only garment being a furred 
robe." 

This was, probably, the official version 
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given by the King and his accomplices, 
but the witnesses, and even the actors in 
the murder, gave a more truthful one of 
it. afterwards. The following is the ac- 
count given by Lord Euthven, one of 
the conspirators, after his flight to Eng- 
land, confirmed by unaniriaous testimony 
and by documentary evidence. 

The Queen had unsuspectingly pro- 
longed a nocturnal supper with her fa- 
vorite, in company with a single female 
confidant, in a small room of the palace 
next to her bed-chamber. Here let us 
quote the French writer, who has studied 
on the spot the most minute circum- 
stances of this event, and who engraves 
them in our memory as he relates them. 

**The King, had supped in his own 
apartment in company with the Earls 
of Morton, Kuthven, and Lindsey ; the 
King's rooms were on the ground floor, 
elevated by a few steps, and were situ- 
ated under the apartments of the Queen 
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in the same tower. During the dessert 
he sent to see who was with the Queen. 
He was told that the Queen had finished 
supper in her little cabinet, with Rizzio 
and her natural sister, the Duchess of 
Argyle. Their conversation had been 
joyous and brilliant. The King went up 
by a back stair, while Morton, Lindsey, 
and a troop of their bravest vassals, oc- 
cupied the great staircase, and dispersed 
in their passage some of the Queen's 
friends and servants. 

" The King passed from the chamber 
into Mary's cabinet. Bizzio, dressed in 
a short mantle, a satin vest, and lower 
clothes of purple velvet, was seated, with 
his head covered. He wore a cap de- 
corated with a feather. The Queen said 
to the King, * My lord, have you supped ? 
I thought you were supping now.' The 
King leant on the back of the Queen's 
chair, who turned round towards him; 
they embraced, and Darnley took a share 
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in the conversation. His voice trembled, 
his face was inflamed, and from time to 
time he cast anxious glances towards a 
little door he had left ajar. SoOn after a 
man issued from under the fringes of the . 
curtain which covered it, — ^Euthven, still 
pale and shaking with fever, who, in spite 
of his extreme weakness, had determined 
to join in the undertaking. He wore a , 
damask doublet lined with fur ; a brass 
helmet and iron gauntlets ; was armed as 
if for battle, and accompanied by Doug- 
las, Ker, Ballantyne, and Ormiston. At 
this moment Morton and Lindsey vio- 
lently burst into the bed-chamber of the 
Queen, and, pushing towards the cabinet, 
rushed into that small room. 

" Euth ven threw himself forward with 
such impetuosity, that the floor groaned 
beneath his weight. Mary and her guests 
were terrified ; his livid, fierce aspect, 
distorted by illness and wrath, froze them 
with terror, 

6 



" * Why are you here, and who gave 
you permissiou to enter?' .cried the 
Queen. 

" * I have a matter to settle with Da- 
vid/ replied Eiithven in .a deep voice.- 

" Another of the conspirators coming 
forward, Mary said to him, * If David be 
guilty, I am ready to deliver him up to 
justice.' *This is justice I' replied the 
conspirator, taking a rope from under his 
mantle. 

" Haggard with fear, Rizzio retreated 
to a corner of the chamber. He was fol- 
lowed, and the poor Italian, approaching 
the Queen, took hold of her dress, crying, 
*I am a dead man! giustizial giustizial 
save me, madamel save me I' Mary 
threw herself between Eizzio and the 
assassins. She tried to stay their hands. 
All were crowded and pressed together 
in that narrow space in one confused 
mass. Rnthven and Lindsey, brandish- 
ing their naked dirks, spoke roughly to 
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the Queen ; Andrew Ker placed a pistol 
to her breast and threatened to fire, and 
Mary, throwing open her .bosom, cried, 

" ' Fire, if you do not respect the infant . 
I bear r 

" The table was overturned during this 
tumult. The Queen still struggling, 
Darnley threw his arms round her, and 
pressed her into a chair, in which he held 
her down ; while the others taking Eiz- 
zio by the neck, dragged him from the. 
cabinet. Douglas seized Darnley 's dirk, 
struck the favorite with it, and leaving 
the dagger in his back, cried, * That is 
the King's stroke I' Bizzio still strug- 
gled desperately. He wept, prayed, and 
supplicated with lamentable groans. He 
at first clung to the door of the cabinet, 
and afterwards crept to the fire-place ; 
then he grasped the bed-posts of the 
Queen's bed ; the conspirators threatened, 
struck, insulted him, and forced him to 
let go his hold, by pricking his hands 
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with their dirks. Having at last been 
dragged from the Queen's chamber into 
the anteroom, Rizzio fell, pierced with 
fifty-five dagger wounds. 

" The Queen made almost superhuman 
efforts to fly to the succor of the unhappy 
man. The King could scarcely restrain 
her. Placing her in other hands, he 
hastened to the room where Rizzio lay 
expiring. He asked if there yet remained 
any thing to do,' and plunged his dagger 
into the poor corpse. After this, Bizzio 
was tied by the feet with the rope 
brought by one of the party, and was 
then dragged down the stairs of the 
palace. 

"Lord Ruthven then returned to the 
Queen's cabinet, where the . table had 
been replaced. .He then sat down, and 
asked for a little wine. The Queen was 
enraged at his insolence. He said he 
was sick, and pouring out some wine 
with his own hand into an empty cup, 
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(Eizzio's perhaps), he added that *He 
could not submit to be governed by a 
servant. Your husband, is here ; he is 
our chief I' 

• "'Is it so?' replied the Queen, still 
dotibtful oJF Eizzio's death. ' For some 
time,' said Darnley, *you have been 
more devoted to him than to me.' The 
Queen was about to reply, when one 
of her officers entered, of whom she asked 
whether David had been taken to prison, 
and where ? * Madato,' replied he, * we 
must speak no more about Bizzio ; he is . 
dead.' 

" The Queen uttered a cry, and then 
turning to the King, exclaimed, 'Ah 
traitor, and son of a traitor I is this the 
reward you? reserved for him who has 
done so much for your good and for 
your honor? Is this my reward for 
having by his advice elevated you to so 
high a dignity? Ah I no more tears, 
but revenge I No moire joy for me till 
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your heart shall be as desolate as mine is 
this day!' Saying these words, she 
fainted iaway. 

" All her friends at Holyrood immedi- 
ately fled in disorder. The Earl of 
Athol, the Flemings, and Livingstone, 
escaped by a dark passage; the Earls of 
Both well and Huntly slid down a pillar 
into the garden. 

" Meantime a shudder ran through the 
city. The bells were rung; the bur- 
gesses of Edinburgh, with the Lord Pro- 
vost at their head, assembled instantly 
around the palace. They asked for the 
Queen, who had now recovered her 
senses. While some of the conspirators 
threatened that if she called out she 
would be slain and thrown over the 
walls, others assured the burgesses that 
all went well ; that they had only poni- 
arded the Piedmontese favorite, who 
had conspired with the Pope and the 
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King of Spain to destroy the religion of 
the Holy Gospel. 

"Damley himself opened a window 
of the fatal tower, and begged the people 
to retire, with the assurance that all was 
done by order of the. Queen, and that in- 
structions would be given next day. 

"Guarded as a prisoner in her own 
palace, and even in her bed-chamber, 
without a single female attendant, Mary 
remained alone all night, delivered up to 
the horrors of despair. She had been 
pregnant for seven months, and her emo- 
tions were so powerful that the infant she 
afterwards bore, and who became James 
I. of England, could never look upon a 
naked sword without a shudder of fear." 



XVI. 

But if Mary's offence was womanly, 
her vengeance was childish. Eizzio bad 
trusted all to Mary's preference ; the ac- 
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complioes of the King had confided ia 
his puerile jealousy, a sentimeDt as in* 
consistent as love in the heart of a hus- 
band ready to pardon the Queen's fault 
if she would forgive his revenge. The 
Queen, burying in her . memory, with 
Italian and feminine dissimulation, both 
the outrage and her resentment, in order 
the better to pave the way for expiation, 
passed, in some hours, from imprecations 
and sobs to a feigned resignation. Trem- 
bling for her throne, h6r liberty, her own 
life, and that of her unborn child, she 
undertook to fascinate in his turn the 
offended husband, whose anger seems to 
have been at once extinguished in the 
blood of the, offender. The imagination 
can alone fathom the profound depths of 
the Queen's avenging dissimulation to- 
wards him who had given the last stab 
to the dead body of her favorite. 

With astonishing promptitude Mary 
charmed, reconquered, and again drew 
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towards herself more than ever the eyes 
and the heart of her young, husband. 
" From the 12th of March, while the blood 
of Bizzio was still reeking on the floor 
of the chamber and on the king's hands," 
writes the French envoy, "the Queen 
resumed all her empire over Darnley; 
the fascination was so rapid and com- 
plete that people believed in the influence 
of witchcraft on the part of the Queen 
over her husband." 

The real witchcraft was the beauty of 
the onq, the ardent youth of the other, 
and the intellectual superiority of a wo-' 
nian who now employed her genius and 
her charms in apparent submission, as 
she had formerly employed them in of- 
fence, 

xvn. 

This reconciliation entirely concealed 
the new conspiracy between .the King 
and Queen, against Darnley's own accom- 
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plices in the murder of the favorite, but 
which suddenly became apparent on the 
15th of March, six days after the assas- 
sination, by the nocturnal flight of the 
King and Queen to the castle of Dunbar, 
a fortress whence the King could brave 
his accomplices, and the Queen her ene- 
mies. From thence Mary wrote to her 
sister, Queen Elizabeth of England, re- 
counting her misfortunes in her own way, 
and demanding succor against her re- 
volted subjects. She then summoned to 
Dunbar those nobles who were innocent 
of the conspiracy against her, and eight 
thousand faithful Scots obeyed her. call. 
Placing herself with the King .at the 
head of these troops, she marched upon 
Edinburgh ; astonishment and terror went 
before her ; the presence of the King 
disconcerted the insurgent nobles, clergy, 
and people, and, without striking a blow, 
she entered Holyrood. A proclamation 
was issued forbidding any mention of 
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Damley as a participator in Rizzio's mur- 
der, and all the accomplices in that deed 
who fell into the Queen's hands were be- 
headed; Ruthven, Douglas, and Morton 
fled beyond the frontiers ; she recalled, as 
chief of her Council, the able and upright 
Murray, who had been sufficiently mixed 
up with the conspiracy to insure his pop- 
ularity, though sufficiently guarded to 
preserve his honor. Finally, to gratify 
her affection, after having attained the 
objects of her ambition, she threw aside 
the mask; bewailed the fate of Rizzio, or- 
dered his body to be exhumed, and 
buried it with regal obsequies in the sep- 
ulchre of the kings in Holyrood Chapel. 
Reconciled with Darnley, whom she 
more and more despised ; well served by 
Murray, who brought back to her the af- 
fections of the nation, on the 19th of the 
following June, Maty gave birth to a son, 
destined one day to reign over .England. 
An amnesty, ably counselled by Murray, 
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granted a pardon to the conspirators on 
the occasion of the auspiicious event, and 
allowed those who had been proscribed 
to return to their country and homes. 

The hour of vengeance on her husband, 
had, however, come ; her aversion for him 
made their lives miserable, and she no 
longer took any pains to conceal it. Mel- 
vil, one of her most intimate confidants, 
says, in his memoirs of the reign of his 
mistress, " I constantly found her, from 
the time of Bizzio's murder, with her 
heart full of rancor, and the worst way 
to pay court to her was to speak of her I 
reconciliation with the Eang." Such tes- 
timony reveals to us the hearts of the 
actors in this great drama, though hidden 
under the mask of false appearances. 

xvm. 

The secret cause of this growing aver- 
sion was a new love, more resembling a 
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&talit7 of heart in the career of a modern 
Phedra, than the aberration of a woman 
and a queen in an age enjoying the light 
of civilization. 

The object of this love was as extra- 
ordinary as the passion itself was inexpli- 
cable, unless, indeed, we attribute it to the 
effect of magic or of possession^ a super- 
natural explanation of the phenomena 
of the heart which was common in those 
superstitious times. But the female heart 
contains within itself greater mysteries 
than even magic can explain. The man 
now beloved by Mary Stuart was Both- 
well. 

The Earl of Bothwell was a Scottish 
noble of a powerful and illustrious house, 
whose principal stronghold was Hermit- 
age Castle in Eoxburghshire. He was 
bom with those preverse and unruly in- 
stincts which indifferently drive men 
from exploit to exploit, or from crime to 

orime, — ^to a throne, or to ia scaffold. Im- 
7 
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petuous in every impulse, in ambition, 
and in enterprise, Bothwell was one of 
those adventurers gifted with superhu- 
man daring, who, in their development, 
and as their desires expand, seek to burst 
the social bounds within which they exist^ 
to make room for themselves, or perish 
in the attempt. Some men seem bom to 
madness, and Bpthwell was one of those. 
Byron, whose mother's ancestry was con- 
nected with the line of Lady Jean Gor- 
don, Bothwell's wife, has depicted him 
in the romantic and sombre " Corsair ; " 
but the poem is far behind historic truth, 
for the sovereign poet. Nature, outvies 
fiction by reality. 

We know not whether precocious 
crime, parental severity, or voluntary 
flight exiled him jfrom the paternal home, 
but in his early youth he became enrolled 
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among those corsairs of the ocean who 
stained the coasts, the islands, and the 
waves of the North Sea with, blood. His 
name, his rank, his courage, had speedily 
promoted him to the command of one of 
those squadrons of criminals who had a 
den wherein to stow their spoils, and an 
arsenal for their vessels, in a rock-fortress 
on the coast of Denmark. The crimes 

a 

of Bothwell, and his exploits among 
those pirates, lie hidden in the shadow of 
the past ; but his name inspired terror 
along the shores of the North Sea. 

After this Qtormy youth, the death of 
his &ther recalled him to his Scottish do- 
mains and wild vassals. The troubles of 
the Court of Edinburgh had attracted 
him to Holyrood, where he discovered a 
wider field for ambition and crime. He 
was among those Scottish chiefs who, at 
the appeal of the King to his subjects 
while in the castle of Dunbar, hastened 
thither with their vassals, in the hope of 
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seizing and pillaging Edinburgh. Since 
the return of the Court to Holyrood, he 
had distinguished himself among the 
foremost partisans of the Queen. Wheth- 
er inspired by ambition, or spurred on by 
an indefinite hope of subjugating the 
heart of a woman by striking her imag- 
ination, he, at all events, succeeded in his 
enterprise; perhaps "he knew that the 
surest way to conquer feminine pride is 
to appear indifferent to it 

BoTHWELL was no longer in the flower 
of his youth ; but although he had lost 
an eye by a wound received in one of his 
sea-fights, he was still handsome. His 
Beauty was not effeminate, like Damley's, 
nor melancholy and pensive like Bizzio's, 
but of that rude and manly order which 
gives to passion the energy of heroism. 
The licentiousness of his manners, and 
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the victims of his libertinage, had made 
him well known at the Court of Holy- 
rood. He had many attachments among 
the women of that Court, less for their 
love than their dishonor. , One of those 
mistresses, Lady Eeves, a dissipated wo- 
man, celebrated by Brant6me for the no- 
toriety of her adventures, was the confi- 
dant of thQ Queen. She had retained 
for Bothwell an admiration which sur- 
vived their intimacy. The Queen, who 
amused herself by interrogating her con- 
fidant regarding the exploits and amours 
of her old favorite, allowed herself to be 
gradually attracted towards him by a sen- 
timent which, at first, assumed the ap- 
pearance of a mere good-natured curi- 
osity. The confidant, divining, or be- 
lieving she divined, the yet unexpressed 
desires of the Queen, introduced Both- 
well one evening into the garden, and 
even to the apartment of her mistress. 
This secret meeting for ever sealed the 
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ascendancy of Both well over the Queen. 
Her passion, though hidden, was, for that 
reason, still more commanding, and be- 
came for the first time apparent to all 
some weeks after this interview, on the 
occasion of a wound Bothwell had re- 
ceived in a Border feud, on the marches 
of which he had the command. On hear- 
ing of this, Mary mounted on horseback, 
and rode, without resting by the way, to 
the Hermitage where he had been car- 
ried, assured herself with her own eyes 
of the danger he had run, and returned 
the same day to Holyrood. 

"The Earl of Bothwell," writes at this 
time the French ambassador to Catherine 
of Medici, " is out of danger, at which 
the Queen is well pleased. To have lost 
him would have been no small loss in- 
deed to her." 

She herself avows her anxiety in verses 
composed on the occasion : — - 
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** Four lui aussi j'ai pleur6.mainte larme 
D'abord quand il se fit de ce corps possesseor 
Daquel alors il n'avait pas le coeur I 
Puis me donna une autre dure alarme 
Et me pensa dter Tie et fri^jeur ! '' 

** When first my master he became 
For him I shed full many a tear; 
But now this new and dire alarm 
Destroys in me both life and fear!" 

After his cure Bothwell became mas- 
ter of the kingdom. Every thing was 
lavished on .him as previously on Eizzio, 
and he accepted all, not as a subject, but 
as a master. The King, shut out from 
the councils of the Queen, and even from 
her society as his wife, "walked about 
alone," says Melvil, " from place to place, 
and it was evident to all that she regarded 
it as a crime that any on^ should keep 
company with him." 

" The Queen of Scots and her hus- 
band," writes the Duke of Bedford, en- 
voy of Elizabeth at the Court of Scot- 
land, "live together as before, and even 
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worse ; she rarely sits at table, and never 
sleeps with hira ; she in no wise esteems 
his society, and loves not those who en- 
tertain friendship for him. To such an 
extent does she exclude him from busi- 
ness, that when she leaves the palace to 
go out he knows nothing. Modesty for- 
bids me to repeat what she has said of 
him, and which would not be honorable 
to the Queen." 

The insolence of the new favorite par- 
took of the ferocity of his former life ; he 
once drew his dagger in full council be- 
fore the Queen to strike Lethington, 
another member of the council, for hav- 
ing objected to his advice. 

The King, outraged every day by 
Bothweirs contempt, and sometimes by 
his insults, retired to Glasgow, where he 
lived in the house of his father, the Earl 
of Lennox. The Queen and Bothwell 
became alarmed lest he should make pub- 
lic complaint against the humiliation and 
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neglect to which he was condemned, ap- 
peal to the discontented among the nobi- 
lity, and in his turn march against Edin- 
burgh. It is to this motive, and to Both- 
well's fear, rather than to his desire to 
become the husband of the Queen, that 
we must attribute the odious crime which 
soon after threw the world into conster^ 
nation, and of which Mary Stuart was at 
least the accomplice, if she were not the 
principal actor. In all the acts of the 
Queen which preceded this tragedy, 
there are not only proofe of complicity in 
tiie plan for assassinating her husband, 
but something even still more atrocious 
— ^namely, the hypocritical art of a wo- 
man who hides murderous intentions 
under the appearance of love ; who lends 
herself to the vile office of decoying her 
victim, and drawing him within reach of 
tiie sword of the assassin. 

Without granting to Mary's corres- 
pondence with Bothwell, be it real or 
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apocryphal, more historical authority 
than it deserves, it is evident that a cor- 
respondence of that nature did exist be- 
tween the Queen and her seducer, and if 
she did not write what is contained in 
those letters (which are not written by 
her own hand, and the authenticity of 
which is consequently suspected), still she 
acted in all the preliminaries of the tra- 
gedy in such a manner as to leave no 
doubt of her participation in the snare 
by which the unfortunate and amorous 
Damley was inveigled. 

The letters written at Glasgow by the 
Queen to Bothwell breathe insensate 
love for her favorite, and implacable 
aversion for her husband. They inform 
Bothwell day by day of the state of Dam- 
ley's health, of his supplications to be 
received by the Queen as a king and a 
husband; of the progress which her 
blandishments make in the confidence of 
the young King whose hopes she now 
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nursed ; of his resolution to return with 
her and to go with her wherever she 
might wish, even to death, provided she 
would restore to him her heart and his 
eonnubial rights. Although these let- 
ters, we repeat, may possess no material 
textual authenticity in our eyes ; though 
they even bear the traces of falsehood 
and impossibility in the very excess, of 
their wickedness and cynicism, it is yet 
certain that they very nearly approach 
the truth; for a grave and confidential 
witness of the conversations between 
Damley and the Queen at Glasgow gives 
a narrative in perfect conformity with 
this correspondence. He even quotes 
expressions identical with those in the 
letters, proving that if the words were 
not written, they were at least spoken 
between the Queen and her husband. 

We therefore dismiss as improbable 
the text of these letters, adopted as au- 
thentic by M. Dargaud, and by a number 
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of the most accredited historians of Eng- 
land ; but it is impossible for us to avoid 
acknowledging that the part taken by 
Mary in the death-snare spread for Darn- 
ley was a substantial confirmation of the 
perfidy inferred from this correspond- 
ence. 

Certain it is that the Queen, on hearing 
of the flight of Darnley to the house of 
his father, the Earl of Lennox, suddenly 
left her favorite Bothwell, and repairing 
to one of her pleasure castles called Oraig- 
miliar, near Edinburgh, secretly con- 
voked the confederated lords of her own 
and Both well's party. The French am- 
bassador remarks on her sadness and 
anxiety : her torment between the fears 
of her husband and the demands of her 
favorite, was such as to make her cry out 
in presence of the ambassador, ^^ I wish I 
were dead I" She craftily proposed to the 
assembled lords, who were fiiendly to 
Bothwell, to give up to Darnley the gov- 
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emment of Scotland ; they protested 
against this, as she doubtless expected, 
and gave utterance to threats of deadly 
import against Damleyl "We will 
deliver you from this competitor," they 
said. "Murray, though present, and 
protesting as we do, will not join in our 
measures, but he will leave us free to 
act, watching us as from between his fn* 
gers 1 Leave us to act for ourselves, and 
when things are accomplished the Parlia- 
ment will approve of all." The Queen's 
silence was sufficient to give authority to 
these sinister resolutions, and her depar- 
ture for Glasgow on the following day 
served them yet more effectually. She 
leaves the conspirators at Craigmillar; 
against all propriety or expectation she 
proceeds to Glasgow, where she finds 
Darnley recovering from small-pox, over- 
whelms him with tenderness, passes days 
and nights by his pillow, renews the 

scenes of Holyrood after the murder of 
8 
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Bizzio, and finally consents to the conju- 
gal conditions implored by Damley. In 
vain is Darnley warned of the danger lie 
incurs in following the Queen to Craig- 
millar into the midst of his enemies ; he 
replies that though it may appear strange, 
he will follow the Queen he adores even 
to death. The Queen leaves Glasgow 
before him, to await his restoration to 
health, prolongs with him the tenderest 
farewells, and places on his finger a ring, 
as a precious pledge of reconciliation and 
love. 

What is there in the disputed letters 
more perfidious than this ? These parti- 
culars are at all events authentic ; they 
are the narrative of Mary's daily life at 
Glasgow with her husband. 

XXI. 

Certain now that he will fall into the 
snare, she returned to Holyrood, where 
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she was received by torch-light in the 
midst of a festival prepared for her. Darn- 
ley followed her shortly after. Under 
pretext of promoting his recovery, apart- 
ments were prepared for him in a solitary 
countiy-house in the neighborhood, called 
Kirk o' Field, with no other attendants 
than five or six servants, underlings sold 
to Bothwell, and whom he ironically 
called his lambs. Only a favorite page, 
named Taylor, slept in Damley's cham- 
ber. The Queen came to visit him with 
the same demonstrations of tenderness as 
she exhibited at Glasgow, but refused to 
live with him yet. Darnley, astonished 
at this isolation, fell into deep melancholy, 
from which he sought relief by praying 
and weeping with his page. An inward 
presentiment seemed to warn him of ap- 
proaching death. 
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xxn. 

Meantime the festivities at Holjrrood 
continued. At the close of one of these 
feasts, during which Bothwell had con- 
versed much and alone with the Queen, 
the favorite (according to the testimony 
of his valet Dalglish) came home and re- 
tired to bed ; soon afterwards, he calls 
his valet and dresses ; one of his agents 
enters and whispers something in his 
ear ; he takes his riding cloak and sword, 
covers his face with a mask, puts on a 
hat with a broad brim, and proceeds, at 
one o'clock in the morning, to the King's 
solitary dwelling. 

What happened on that mysterious 
night? We know not; the only thing 
known is, that before the morning twi- 
light, a terrible explosion was heard at 
Holyrood and in Edinburgh. The house 
of Bark o' Field was blown to atoms, and 
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its ruins would have buried the victim, 
but owing to a strange forgetfulness on 
the part of the assassins, the bodies of 
Damley and his page had been left lying 
in an orchard attached to the garden, 
where they were found next morning, 
bearing on their bodies, not the marks 
of gunpowder, but those of a deadly 
struggle and of strangulation. It was 
supposed that the King and his page, 
hearing the steps of the murderers early 
in the night, had tried to escape by the 
orchard, but had been overtaken and 
strangled by Bothwell's assassins, and 
their bodies left on the scene of the mur- 
der by negligence, or in ignorance of the 
explosion which was to have destroyed 
the murderers with their victims. It is 
added that Bothwell, believing that the 
corpses of Darnley and the page were in 
the house, had needlessly fired the mine, 
and had returned to Holyrood after the 
explosion, believing that no vestiges of 
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the marder remained, and hoping that 
Darnley's death would be attributed to 
the accidental explosion of a store of 
gunpowder, fired by his own impru- 
dence. 

However that might be, Bothwell went 
home without betraying any agitation; 
again went to rest before the end of the 
night, and when his attendants awoke 
him and told him of what had occurred, 
manifested all the surprise and grief of 
perfect innocence, and, leapmg from his 
bed, cried " Treason I" 

The two bodies were not discovered in 
the orchard till daylight 

xxm. 

MoENiNa spread horror with the ru- 
mor of this murder among the people of 
Edinbugh. The emotion was so great 
that the Queen was forced to leave Holy- 
rood and take refuge in the Castle. She 
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was insulted by the women as she passed 
along the streets ; avenging placards cov- 
ered the walls, invoking peace to the 
soul of Damley, and the vengeance of 
heaven on his guilty wife. Bothwell, 
mounted on horseback, and sword in 
hand, galloped through the streets, cry- 
ing, " Death to the rebels, and to all who 
speak against the Queen I" 

Knox ascended the pulpit for the last 
time, and fearlessly exclaimed, " Let those 
who survive speak and avenge I " Then 
shaking the dust from off his feet, he 
turned his back upon Edinburgh, and re- 
tired to await death or vengeance. 

Such was the fate of Darnley. Up to 
this point the Queen might be suspected, 
but had not been convicted of his mur- 
der ; but what followed removed all doubt 
of her participation — ^by espousing the 
murderer she adopted the crime. 

Sedition being calmed for a time, she 
proclaimed her grief at Holyrood, by as- 
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suming the garb of a mourning widow, 
and remained for some days shut up in 
her apartments, with no other light than 
the dim glimmering of lamps. Both well 
was accused of regicide before the judges 
of Edinburgh, at the instance of the Earl 
of Lennox, the King's father. The favo- 
rite, with undaunted audacity, supported 
by the Queen, and by the troops, devoted, 
as usual, to the reigning power, appeared 
in arms before the judges, and insolently 
exacted from them an acquittal. The 
same day he rode forth, mounted on 
one of Darnley's favorite horses, which 
the people recognized with horror bear- 
ing his murderer. The Queen saluted 
him from her balcony with a gesture of 
encouragement- and tenderness. The 
French ambassador saw this, and ex- 
pressed to his court the indignation it ex- 
cited in him. 
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XXIV. 

" The Queen seems insane," writes at the 
same period one of the witnesses of these 
scandalous outbursts of passion, "all that 
is most infamous is uppermost in this 
Court — God help us I The Queen will 
■very soon marry Bothwell. She has 
drunk all shame to the dregs. 'What 
matters it,' she said yesterday, 'if I lose 
for his sake France, Scotland, or Eng- 
land ; sooner than leave him, I would go 
with him to the ends of the world in 
nothing but a petticoat I ' She will never 
stop till she has ruined all here ; she has 
been persuaded to let herself be carried 
off by Bothwell to accomplish the mar- 
riage sooner. This was an understood 
thing between them before the murder of 
Darnley, of which she was the adviser, 
and he the executioner." 

This was the language of an enemy, 
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but the event very soon justified the 
wrathful prophecy. Some days after the 
24th of April, while returning from Stir- 
ling, where she had been visiting her son, 
Bothwell, with a body of his fiiends^ 
awaited her at Almond Bridge, six miles 
from Edinburgh. He dismounted from 
his horse, respectfully took hold of the 
bridle of the Queen's palfrey, feigned a 
slight compulsion, and conducted his vol- 
untary captive to the Castle of Dunbar, 
of which he was governor, as Warden of 
the Borders. There she passed with him 
eight days, as if sufiering violence, and 
returned on the 8th May, with him to 
Edinburgh, "resigned," she said, "to 
marry with her consent him who had 
disposed of her by force." This comedy 
deceived no one, but saved Mary from 
the open accusation of espousing from 
choice the assassin of her husband. 

Bothwell, besides the blood which 
stained his hands, had three other wives 
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living. By gold or threats he rid him- 
self of two, and he divorced the third, 
Xiady Gordon, sister of the Earl of Huntly. 
In order to secure this divorce, he con- 
sented to be found guilty of adultery. 
The verses written by Mary at this period 
and addressed to Bothwell, prove the 
jealousy with which she regarded this 
repudiated, but still loved wife. 

** Sea paroles fard^es, 
Ses pleura ses plaincts remplis d' affection 
Et ses hauts oris et lamentation, 
Ont tant gagn6 que par tous sont gard^ea 
A ses ecrits encor foj tous donnez 
Anssi i'ajrmez et crojez plus quemoj. 

Vous la croyez, las ! trop je Tapperceoy, 

Et Tous doubtez de ma ferme oonstance, 

A mon seul bien et ma seule espdrance, 

Et ni Yous puis asseurer de ma foj, 

Vous m'estimez l&g^re que je voy, 

Et n'avez en moi nnlle assureance, 

Et sonpceonnez mon coeur sans apparence 

Vous defiant k trop grand tort de moj. 

Vous ignorez Tamour que je tous porte, 

Vous soupceonnez qu' aultre amour me transporte, 

Vous estimez mes paroles du vent, 

Vous depeignez decire elas I mon coeur 
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YoQS me pensez femme sans jugement, 
£t tout oela augmente mon ardeur. 



Kon amoar croist, et plus en plus croistra, 
Tant que viTry " •• 

'' Her painted words, complaints, and tears, 
Her cries, her Ipud laments, her fears, 
Though feigned, deceitful, everj art, 
Are cherished still within thy heart. 
To all she writes full faith thou girest, 
In her lore more than mine thou lirest. 
Still, still thou trustest her too well, I see, 
And doubted ever my firm constancy. 
0, my sole hope ! My solitary bliss I 
Gould I but show thee my true faithfulness. 
Too lightly thou esteem' st my lore, my pain, 
Nor of my faith can full assurance gain. 
With dark suspicion thou dost wrong my heart. 
As if another in my lore had part ; 
My words and tows seem but a fleeting wind. 
Bereft of wit, a woman's idle mind I 
Alas I all this increases but the flame 
That bums for thee for oyer and the same. 

My lore still grows, and eyermore will grow, 
So long as life shall in this bosom glow I" 

Wby, after such an avowal, carved in 
characters of poetic immortality, need we 
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calumniate the Queen who thus calumni- 
nates herself with her own hand ? 

She only refused Both well one thing, 
— ^the tutelage and guardianship of her 
son, who was kept at Stirling. Violent 
and noisy quarrels took place about this 
at Holyrood, even on the evening beforq 
the marriage of the widow and her hus- 
band's assassin. The French ambassa- 
dor heard the turmoil. Bothwell insisted, 
and the Queen, determined to resist, called 
loudly for a dagger wherewith to kill her- 
self. 

"On the day after the ceremony," 
writes the ambassador, "I perceived 
strange clouds on the countenances both 
of the Queen and her husband, which she 
tried to excuse, saying that if I saw her 
sad, it was because she had no reason to 
rejoice, desiring nothing but death." 

The expiation had begun. A league 
of indignation was formed by the Scot- 
tish lords against her and Bothwell. 

9 
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Thus confederated to avenge the blood- 
stained and dishonored throne, they, on 
the 13th of June, 1567, met. the troops 
of the Queen and Bothwell at Carberry 
Hill. Courage deserted their partisans 
before the battle; they were defeated. 
B6thwell, covered with blood, rode up to 
the Queen, when all hope of safety from 
flight was already lost. "Save your 
life," cried he, " for my sake ; we shall 
meet in happier times ! " Bothwell 
seemed to desire death. The Queen burst 
into tears. " Will you keep faithful to 
me, madam," said he, in a doubtful ac- 
cent, " as to a husband and king ?" " Yes," 
she replied, " and in token of my prom- 
ise I give you my hand 1 " Bothwell 
carried her hand to his lips, kissed it^ 
and fled to Dunbar, followed by only a 
dozen horsemen. 

The Lords conducted the Queen as a 
prisoner to Edinburgh Castle. In pass- 
ing through the army, she was assailed 



witli the imprecations of the military and 
the populace. The soldiers waved before 
her horse a banner, on which was repre- 
sented the dead body of Damley lying 
beside his page in the orchard of Kirk 
o' Field, and the little King James on 
his knees invoking the vengeance of hea- 
ven against his mother and the murderer 
of his unhappy father, in these words of 
the royal poet of Israel, "Judge and 
avenge my cause, Lord I " 

" By this royal hand," she isaid to Lord 
Lindsey, who had aided in the unpardon- 
able murder of her first fevorite, Bizzio, 
" ni have your heads for this 1" 

On her arrival in Edinburgh she took 
courage even in the excess of her humi- 
liation. She appeared, says a chronicle 
of Edinburgh, at the window fronting 
the High Street, and addressing the peo- 
ple in a firm voice, told them how she 
had been thrown into prison by her own 
traitorous subjects; she showed herself 
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many times at the same window in miser- 
able plight, her dishevelled hair flowing 
over her shoulders and bosom, her body 
uncovered nearly to the girdle. At other 
times she became softened, and assuming 
the accents of a suppliant : " Dear Leth- 
ington," she said, "you, who have the 
gift of persuasion, speak to these Lords; 
tell them I pardon all who will consent 
to place me in a vessel with Bothwell, 
whom I espoused with their approbation 
at Holyrood, and leave us to the mercy 
of the winds and waves." She wrote the 
most impassioned letters to Bothwell, 
which were intercepted by her gaolers at 
the gates of her prison. Finally, she 
was conducted with a small escort 
through a hostile country to the castle 
of Lochleven, belonging to the Doug- 
lases. 

Lady Douglas, who inhabited this 
stronghold, had been the mistress of 
King James V. the Queen's father, and 
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was the mother of Lord James Murray. 
" Of a proud and imperious spirit," says 
a Scottish historian, " she was accustomed 
to boast that she was the lawful wife of 
James, and her son Murray his legitimate 
issue, who had been supplanted by the 
Queen." 

The Castle, situated in the county of 
Eanross, was built on an island in the 
middle of a small lake which bathed its 
walls and intercepted all flight. There 
she was treated by the Douglases with 
the respect due to her rank and misfor- 
tunes. 

Queen Elizabeth saw with alarm the 
triumph of this revolt against the Queen. 
She prevailed on Murray, who was re- 
spected by all parties,' to undertake the 
government during Mary's captivity. 
Murray went to Lochleven to confer 
with his captive sister about the fate of 
the kingdom, and of James the infant 
heir to the throne. Hopefully she saw 
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him assume the supreme authority, be- 
lieving with reason that he would be in- 
dulgent towards her. She learned from 
him that Bothwell had fled to the Shet- 
land Islands, where he had embarked for 
Denmark, there to resume with his old 
companions, the sea-robbers, the life of 
a pirate and a brigand, the only refuge 
fortune had left him. We shall after- 
wards find him closing in captivity and 
insanity a life passed alternately in dis- 
grace and on a throne, in exploits and 
in assassinations. The Queen's heart 
never forsook him. 

She made several attempts to escape 
from Lochleven to join Bothwell, or to 
fly to England. The historian we quote, 
who has visited its ruins, thus describes 
this first prison of the Queen. 

" The sojourn at Lochleven, over which 
romance and poetry have shed their 
light, must be depicted by history only 
in its nakedness and horrors. The cas- 
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tie, or rather fortress, is a massive block 
of granite, flanked by heavy towers, 
peopled by owls and bats, eternally 
bathed in mists, and defended by the 
waters of the lake. There languished 
Mary Stuart, oppressed by the violence 
of the Presbyterian lords, torn by re- 
morse, troubled by the phantoms of the 
past and by the terrors of the future." 

There she is said to have given birth 
to a daughter, the fruit of her guilty 
love, who died long after unknown in a 
convent in Paris. 

The English ambassador, Drury, thus 
relates to his sovereign the last unsuc- 
cessful attempt at escape. 

"Towards the 25th of last month 
(April, 1568) she very nearly escaped, 
thanks to her habit of passing the morn- 
ings in bed. She acted in this way : 
The washerwoman came early in the 
morning, as she had often done, and the 
Queen, as had been arranged, donned the 
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woman's cap, took up a bundle of linen, 
and covering her face with her cloak, 
left the castle and entered the boat used 
in traversing the loch. After some min- 
utes one of the rowers said laughingly, 
" Let us see what kind of lady we have 
got," at the same time attempting to un- 
cover her face. . To prevent him she 
raised her hands, and he remarked their 
beauty and whiteness, which made him 
immediately suspect who she was. She 
showed little fear, and ordered the boat- 
men, under pain of death, to conduct her 
to the .coast. They refused, however, 
rowed back towards the island, promising 
secresy towards the commander of the 
guard to whom she was confided. It 
appears that she knew the place where, 
onqe landed, she could take refuge, for 
she saw, in Kinross (a little village near 
the banks of the loch), George Douglas 
and two of her former most devoted seiv 
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vants wandering about in expectation of 
her arrival. 

George Douglas, the youngest son of 
tliat house, was passionately in love with 
tho captive. His enthusiastic admiration 
for her beauty, rank and misfortunes, de- 
termined him to brave all dangers in the 
attempt to restore her to liberty and her 
throne. He arranged signals with the 
Hamiltons and other chiefs, who, on the 
opposite side of the loch, awaited the • 
hour for an enterprise in favor of the 
Queen« The signal agreed upon for 
the flight, which was to be a fire kindled 
on the highest tower of the castle, at 
length shone forth in the eyes of the 
Hamiltons. Soon an unperceived boat 
glides over the lake, and, approaching its 
banks, delivers to them the fugitive 
Queen. They throw themselves at her 
feet, carry her off to the mountains, raise 
their Catholic vassals, form an army, re- 
voke her abdication, fight for her cause 
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under her eyes at Langside, against the 
troops of Murray, and are a second time 
defeated. Mary, without • refuge and 
without hope, fled to England, where the 
letters of Queen Elizabeth led her to ex- 
pect the welcome due from one sovereign 
to another. Mary thus wrote to Eliza- 
beth from the Cumberland borders : — 

" It is my earnest- request that your 
Majesty will send for me as soon as pos- 
sible, for my condition is pitiable, not to 
say for a Queen, but for a simple gentle- 
woman. I have no other dress than that 
in which I escaped from the field ; my 
first day's ride was sixty miles across the 
country, and I have not since dared to 
travel except by night Make known to 
me now the sincerity of your natural af- 
fection towards your true sister, cousin, 
and sworn friend. Remember that I 
once sent you my heart on a ring, and 
now I bring you my true heart and my 
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body with it, to tie more firmly the knot 
of fiiendship between us 1" 



XXV. 

"We may see by the tone of this letter, 
so different from her boasting when she 
threatened the downfall of Elizabeth and 
the invasion of England by the Scottish 
Catholics, how Mary's mind and tongue 
could conform to the changing times. 

Elizabeth had the choice of two poli- 
cies — the one magnanimous, to welcome 
and relieve her unfortunate cousin — ^the 
other openly hostile, to profit by her re- 
verses, or to dethrone her a second time 
by her freely-expressed condemnation. 
She adopted a third policy, indefinite, 
dissembling, caressing in speech, odious 
in action, which delivered up her " sis- 
ter" by turns to hope and to despair, 
wearing out the heart of her rival by end- 
less longing, as if she had resolved that 
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grie^ anguish and time, should be her ex- 
ecutioners. This Queen, so great in 
genius, so mean in heart, cruel by policy, 
and rendered more so by feminine jeal- 
ousies, proved herself, in this instance, 
the worthy daughter of Henry the Eighth, 
all whose passions were slaked in blood. 
She oflfered to Mary the Castle of Car- 
lisle as a royal refuge, and detained her 
there as in a prison. She wrote that she 
could not with propriety treat her as a 
queen and a sister, till she should clear 
herself of the crimes imputed to her by 
her Scottish subjects. She thus evoked 
before her own tribunal as a foreign 
queen, the great suit pending between 
Mary Stuart and her people. By assum- 
ing this attitude, her influence in Scot- 
land, whose queen she retained as a pris- 
oner, and whose Begent, Murray, had 
every thing to hope or to fear from her, 
became all-powerful. She was about to 
rule over Scotland as arbiter, and even 
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without an army. This policy, coun- 
selled, it is said, by her great minister 
Cecil, was ignoble, but national. To re- 
ceive Mary with honor .would infer an 
amnesty to the murderers of Darnley, 
approbation of the marriage with Both- 
well, and the supremacy of adultery. It 
would be to restore her to the throne 
of Scotland. All this would give 
mortal oflfence to Protestant England 
and to the Presbyterian half of Scot- 
land. By setting Mary at liberty, she 
would only deliver her into the hands 
of Spain, of France, and of the Catholic 
house of Austria, to make her the Jever, 
by the aid of which, those powers would 
agitate Scotland, snatching her from Eng- 
land to give her up to Popery. These 
ideas were expedient in policy, but the 
avowal of them was humbling to a Queen, 
and above all to a woman, the more so 
that Mary was her own kinswoman. The 
whole secret of this temporizing craft of 

10 
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Elizabeth lay in the impossibility of open- 
ly avowing a course which served her 
views, but which dishonored her in the 
eyes of Europe. 

" No, madame," replied Mary from 
Carlisle Castle, " I have not come hither 
to justify myself before my subjects, but 
to punish them, and to demand your suc- 
cor against them. I neither can nor 
will reply to their false accusations ; but 
knowing well your friendship and good 
pleasure, I am willing to justify myself 
to you, though not in the form of a suit 
with my subjects.. They and I are in no 
wise equal ; and should I even remain 
here for ever, rather would I die than 
recognize such a thing I" 

Already she was in reality a captive. 
The Spanish ambassador in London, Don r 
Guzman da Sil va, who had gone to Carlisle 
to offer to her the condolence of his Court, 
thus describes her abode in the castle: — 

" The room occupied by the Queen is 
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• dark, and has but one window, garnished 
with bars of iron. It is entered through 
three other rooms, guarded and occupied 
by armed men. In the last, which forms 
an antechamber to the Queen's room. 
Lord Scrope is stationed, who is Gover- 
nor of the border district of Carlisle. 
The Queen has only three of her women 
with her. Her attendants and domestics 
sleep outside of the castle. The gates 
are opened only at ten o'clock in the 
morning. The (Jueen is allowed to go 
as &r as the city church, but is always 
escorted by a hundred soldiers. On ask- 
ing Lord Scrope to send her a priest to 
say mass, he replied that in England 
there were none." 

Alarmed at the evidently evil inten- 
tions of Elizabeth, Mary implored the in- 
terference of France. Forgetting her 
secret hatred of Catherine de Medici, she 
wrote to her, and also to Charles IX. and 
the Duke of Anjou, asking them to aid her. 
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To the Cardinal of Lorraine she wrote 
with the same purpose, as follows : 

" Carlisle, 21st June, 1568. 

" I have not wherewith to buy bread, 
nor shift, nor robe. The Queen has sent 
me a little linen, and has furnished me 
with a dish {pla£). You also have a 
share in this shame ; Sandy Clarke, who 
stays in France on the part of that fidse 
bastard, (Murray,) has boasted that you 
would not give me money, nor interfere 
with my affairs. God tries me mucL 
At least, be assured that I shall die a 
Catholic. God will take me away from 
these miseries very soon ; for I have suf- 
fered insults, calumnies, imprisonments, 
hunger, cold, heat, flight without knowing 
whither; ninety miles have I rode across 
the country without stopping or dis- 
mounting, and then have had to sleep on 
hard beds, drink sour milk, and eat oat- 
meal without bread. I have been three 
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nights without my women in this plaxje, 
where, after all, I am no' better than a 
prisoner. They have pulled down the 
houses of my servants, and I cannot help 
or reward them; but they still remain 
constant to me, abhorring those cruel 
traitors, who have only three thousand 
men under their command, and if I had 
succor, the half would leave them for 
certain. I pray God that he send help 
to me, which will come when it pleases 
him, and that he may give you health 
and long life. — ^Your humble and obedi- 
ent niece, Marie E." 

The silence of Elizabeth froze her with 
terror, and she resorted to much feminine 
persuasion, in order to obtain an answer 
from her: — 

« From Carlisle, 5th July, 1568. 

" My good sister, .... seeing you, I 
think I could satisfy you in aU. Alas I 
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do not act like the serpent, who shutteth 
his ear: for I am not an enchanter, but 
your sister and cousin. .... I am not 
of the nature of the basilisk, nor of the 
chameleon, to turn you into my likeness, 
even if I were so dangerous or so bad as 
they say; you are sufficiently armed 
with constancy and justice, the which I 
ask also of Gtxl, and that he may give 
you grace to make good use of them, 
with tongue, and with a happy life. — 
Your good sister and cousin, 

"M.R." 

Mary's' apprehensions were soon real- 
ized. Elizabeth determined to remove 
her from the Scottish Marches. On the 
28th July, 1568, the august captive was 
conducted, in spite of her energetic pro-; 
testations, to Bolton Abbey, in the county 
of York, which belonged to Lord Scrope, 
brother-in-law to the Earl of Norfolk. 

After her arrival there, she wrote in a 
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yery different style to the Queen of 
Spain, wife of Philip 11. 

" If I liad hope of succor from you or 
your kindred, I would put religion in 
Stibsy [meaning that she would promote 
the triumph of Catholicism,] or would 
die in the work. All this country where 
I am is devoted to the Oatholic £dth, and 
because of that^ and of my iiight that I 
haye in me to this kingdom, little would 
serye to teach this Queen of England the 
consequence of intermeddling and aiding 
rebel subjects against their princes I For 
the rest) you have daughters, madam, 
and I have a son; Queen Eliza- 
beth is not much loved by either of the 
two religions, and, thank God, I have a 
good part of the hearts of the honest peo- 
ple of this country since my arrival, even 
to the risk of losing all they have with 
me and for my cause 1 . . . . Keep well 
my secret, for it might cost me my life I" 

It will be seen that from the first days 
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of to t., in E.gtoa. wMo cre^tog ' 

Elizabeth witli one hand, she wove with 
the other, and with strangers as well as 
with her own subjects, that net in which 
she was herself caught at last. Captivi- 
ty was her excuse, religion her pretext ; 
oppression gave her a right to conspire, 
but if she could urge her misfortunes as 
a reason for thus plotting, she could not 
with truth urge her innocence. She un- 
ceasingly demanded from Madrid and 
from Paris armed interventions against 
Scotland and against Elizabeth. Her 
whole life during her captivity was one 
long conspiracy; the inhuman and un- 
principled duplicity of Elizabeth's policy 
justified all she did. 

XXVI. 

« 

A CIRCUMSTANTIAL narrative of this 
captivity, of this conspiracy of nineteea 
years, however interesting in reality, 
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delivering their country into her hands 
sooner or later. Meantime she left Scot- 
land to its fate. 

" Would you like to marry my sister 
of Scotland ?" ironically asked Elizabeth 
of the Earl of Norfolk, who was be- 
lieved to be smitten by the charms of his 
prisoner. "Madam," replied the Earl, 
horrified at such an idea, "I shall never 
espouse a wife whose husband cannot lay 
his head.with safety on his pillow." 



XXYH 

MuBBAY, guardian of the infant king 
James, and dictator of the kingdom, gov- 
erned the unhappy country with vigor 
and address. But a proscribed gentle- 
man of good family, James Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh, whose wife Murray had 
left to die in misery and madness on the 
threshold of her own dwelling, which had 
been bestowed by the Eegent on Bellen- 
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den, one of his partisans, swore to avenge 
at once his wife and his country. Gath- 
ering a handful of the earth which cover- 
ed the bier of his wife, he wore it within 
his girdle as an eternal incentive to re- 
venge ; and, repairing in disguise to the 
small town of Linlithgow, through which 
Murray had to pass on his return to Edin- 
burgh, he placed himself at a window, 
fired upon and killed the Eegent. He 
then mounted a horse ready for him be- 
hind the house, and by swift flight es- 
caped the Eegent's guards. " I alone," 
cried the dying Murray, "could have 
saved the church, the kingdom, and the 
king; anarchy will now devour them 
aUI" 

Thfe assassin fled to France, where he 
was well received by the Guises, who saw 
in him an instrument of murder, ready 
to deliver them from their enemy, the 
Admiral Coligny. They wrote to their 
niece Mary, persuading her to urge Both- 
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wellhaugh to the commission of this 
crime. Maiy's reply was characterized 
by all the shamelessness of the times^ 
when assassination was merely regarded 
as a justifiable act of hatred. 

^^ As for that of which you write from 
my cousin M. de Guise, I wish that so 
wicked a creature as the personage in 
question [the Admiral] were out of the 
world, and would be very glad if some 
one pertaining to me should be the in- 
strument, and yet more, that he should 
be hanged by the hands of the exeon* 
tioner as he deserves ; you know how I 
. have that at heart . • • . but to 
meddle or order any thing in this way, 
is not my business. What Bothwell- 
haugh has done, was without my com- 
mand ; but I am well pleased with him 
for it — ^better than if I had been of hia 
counsel." 

Murray was her brother, and had twice 
been her minister and her preserver fix>m 
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the avengers of Darnley's death. Eliza- 
beth deplored him as the protector of 
the reformed religion in Scotland. The 
anarchy he had foretoled in his dying 
words, immediately followed. The Earl 
of Lennox,.father of Damley, father-in- 
law of Mary, and grandfather of James, 
was named Begent The party of James, 
and the party of his mother, Mary, vied 
with each olier in crimes. Lennox was 
killed in battle. The Earl of Morton as- 
sumed the Begency in his place. He 
ruled like an executioner, sword in hand, 
overwhelmed the party of the Queen by 
the terrors of his government, and by a 
deluge of blood. But scarcely had he 
placed the dc^ptre in the hands of his 
ward, than the favorites of the young 
king had him put to death as an accom- 
plice in the murder of Bizzio. He did 
not deny the crime, and died like a man 
who expected the ingratitude of princes. 

James VI. had been brought up by him 
11 
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in detestation of the religion of his 
mother, and in contempt for herselt 



xxvm. 

During the minority of the Scottish 
Edng, Mary conspired with the Earl of 
Norfolk, whom she had fascinated anew, 
to get possession of England in the name 
of Catholicism. A correspondence with 
Eome, revealed by unfaithfiil agents, 
furnished proofs of this plot. Norfolk 
was consigned to the sca£fold, Mary shut 
up in a still closer captivity, and Eliza- 
beth began to find out the danger of keep- 
ing in her strongholds an enchantress 
those jailors all became her adorers and 
accomplices. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
those Sicilian Vespers of religion and 
policy, made Elizabeth tremble. The 
example of so triumphant a plot, she 
feared, might tempt the Catholics of Eng- 
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land, who would find in Mary another 
Catherine of Medici, younger, and hardly 
less scrupulous, than the Queen-mother 
of Charles IX. 

The advisers of Elizabeth represented 
to her, for the first time, the necessity of 
the immediate trial and death of the 
.Queen of Scots, to secure the peace of 
the kingdom, and perhaps even the safety 
of her own life. Her most eminent 
statesmen, Burleigh, Leicester and Wal- 
singham, were unanimous in recommend- 
ing this sacrifice. 

" Alas I " hypocritically replied Eliza- 
beth, " the Queen of Scotland is my 
daughter, but she who knows not how to 
behave towards her mother deserves a 
step^mother." 

The feelings and intercourse of the two 
Queens were still farther embittered by 
the feminine malice of Mary's conduct 
towards Elizabeth. History would not 
oredit this, if the ^roof did not exist 
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among its archives. Knowing the some- 
what equivocal predilection of Elizabeth 
for her handsome favorite Leicester, 
whom she had herself hoped to fascinate, 
and with whom she kept up a correspon- 
dence, she had the audacity to rally her 
rival on the inferiority of her charms. 

Under cover of recrimination against 
the Countess of Shrewsbury, who had 
accused Mary of attracting her husband 
to Sheffield, Mary wrote a letter to Eliza- 
beth, in which she attributes to Lady 
Shrewsbury remarks so insulting to Eliz- 
abeth as a woman and a queen, that the 
wickedness of the expressions forbids us 
to quote them. She ends the letter thus ; 
" She told me that your speedy death was 
predicted in an old book; that the reign 
succeeding yours would not last for three 
years ; after that there was another leaf 
in the book which she would never tell 
me of." 

We may well suppose that this last 
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leaf related to Mary herself, and doubt- 
less predicted her accession to the throne 
of England, and the restoration of the 
Church throughout that kingdom I The 
terms used in this letter show that it was 
an indirect method, ingeniously contrived 
by the hatred of an imprisoned rival, to 
throw at her enemy those insults which 
were likely to.be most keenly felt by the 
heart of a queen and a woman. One is 
astonished at so much audacity and out- 
rage on the part of a captive queen, 
when, by a single word, Elizabeth could 
have retorted with death ; but death at 
this moment was less terrible to Mary 
than revenge was sweet. What a spec- 
tacle history offers in these two queens 
condescending thus to unyieldipg strife ; 
the one tempting punishment, the other 
holding the sword of Damocles constantly 
suspended over the head of her rival 1 
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XXIX. 

Meanwhile, Europe, upon whicli 
Mary had relied, forgot her ; but she did 
not forget Europe. Her detention, at- 
tended at first by circumstances befitting 
her royal rank, became closer and closer 
as she changed her prisons. She de- 
scribes in pathetic terms the sujfferings 
of her last prison but one, in a letter to 
the envoy of Charles IX. at London : — 

" It is of old carpentry, with openings 
at every half foot, so that the wind blows 
into my chamber on all sides ; I know 
not how it will be possible for me to keep 
the little health I have recovered. My 
physician, who has himself suffered much 
from it, has protested that he will alto- 
gether give up my cure if I be not placed 
in a better lodging, he himself, while 
watching me during my meals, having 
experienced the incredible cold caused by 
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the wind in my chamber, notwithstand- 
ing the stoves and fires that are always 
there, and the heat of the season of the 
year ; I leave you to judge how it will 
be in the middle of winter. This house 
is situated on a mountain, in the middle 
of a plain ten miles in extent, being ex- 
posed to all the winds and inclemencies 
of heaven. ... I pray you to re- 
quest her in my name, assuring her 
that there are a hundred peasants in 
these mean villages better lodged than I 
am, who have for my sole dwelling two 
small chambers. . . . So that I have 
not even a room where I can retire apart, 
as I have divers occasions for doing, nor 
for walking about alone ; and, to tell you 
all, I have never before been so badly 
lodged in England." 

Her Scottish attendants, the compan- 
ions of her flight and . her captivity, 
, sank one by one under this tedious agony 
of imprisonment. She leaml; we know 
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not whether with joy or grief, the death 
of her husband Bothwell, after a wander- 
ing life on thewaves of the North Sea, 
where, as we have seen, he had resumed 
the infamous calling of a pirate. Sur- 
prised in a descent on the coast of Den- 
mark, and chained in the cell of a rock- 
prison, Bothwell died in a state of in- 
sanity ; the extraordinary oscillations of 
his fortune, his miraculous elevation and 
dizzy fall, had shaken his reason. He 
recovered it, however, at the last mo- 
ment, and whether it arose from the pow- 
er of truth or of tenderness, he dictated 
to his jailors a justification of the Queen 
in the matter of Darnley's death, and 
took the crime, and its expiation, wholly 
upon himself. The Queen was moved 
by this dying declaration, which, in the 
eyes of her partizans, restored to her 
that innocence which her enemies still 
deny to her memory: Bothwell was so 
loaded with crimes that even his dying 
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words were no pledge of truth, but his 
declaration was at least a proof that his 
love had survived twenty years of sepa- 
ration and punishment. 



The dangers to which the Protestant 
succession in England would be exposed 
if Elizabeth — now advanced in age, and 
who had never shared her throne with 
a husband — should die before Mary, ap- 
pear to have decided her Council to per- 
petrate the state crime, which the Queen 
till then had refused to authorize. No 
one entertained doubts of the permanent 
conspiracy of the Queen of Scots with 
the Catholic princes of Europe, and with 
the Catholic party in Scotland and in 
England. This conspiracy, which was 
the right of a captive Queen, could only 
appear criminal in the eyes of her jailors 
and persecutors. No guilt had yet ap- 
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peared to Elizabeth or to her chief ootin- 
sellors sufficiently clear to bring the 
Queen of Scots to trial ; it was neces- 
sary to find another crime of a more 
flagrant and odious nature in order to 
justify the murder in the eyes of Eu- 
rope. The unscrupulous temerity of 
Mary, and the cunning of her enemies 
in council, soon furnished one to Eliza- 
beth. 

Mary was ceaselessly engaged in con- 
cocting those innumerable plots so iden- 
tified in her mind with the Catholic 
cause ; her correspondence, ardent as 
her sighs, agitated Scotland, England, 
and the Continent. Notwithstanding 
her age, her ineffaceable beauty, her 
grace, her seductive manners, her rank, 
her genius, attracted towards her new 
agents whose worship for her was inti- 
mately allied to love. . 

■ In the words of Mr. Fraser Tytler, 
the eminent Scottish historian, " we now 
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enter upon one of the most involved and 
intricate portions of the history of Eng- 
land and. of Scotland — the. * Babington 
plot,' in which Mary was implicated, 
aoad for which she afterwards suffered." 
One of the Earl of Derby's gentlemen, 
named Babington, brought up in the 
household of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
-where he had become acquainted with 
the Queen while she was a prisoner at 
Bolton Abbey, had resolved to serve 
and save her. Babington had gone over 
to the Continent, and was at Paris the 
agent of the correspondence in which 
the Queen was engaged with France and 
Spain to bring about her deliverance 
and restoration. The death of Elizabeth 
was the preliminary object of this plot. 
Two Jesuits of Eheims, named Allen 
and Ballard, did not recoil from this re- 
gicidal crime. Ballard came to London, 
sought out Babington, who had returned 
from France, enlisted him in the cause 
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of Queen Mary's deliverance, and also 
through him enrolled a handftd of Catho- 
lic conpirators, ready to dare all for the 
triumph of religion. Walsingham, the 
chief counsellor and minister of Eliza- 
beth, who had brought the spy-system 
to a state of what might be called infet- 
mous perfection, and had his tools and 
agents everywhere, who insinuated them- 
selves into the confidence of the conspi- 
rators, urged them on to the execution 
of their designs, at the same time reveal- 
ing all to him, and, with a malignant 
ingenuity, even adding to the reality 
by inventions of their own, in order, 
doubtless, to please their employer, and 
lead the more certainly to the accom- 
plishment of his aim* 

One of these spies, named Gifford, 
whose earnestness seemed to place him 
above suspicion at the French Embassy, 
in which was the repository of the corre- 
spondence, received letters, pretended he 
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had forwarded them to their address, but 
.conveyed them secretly to Walsingham. 
These letters prove some hesitation at 
first on the part of the conspirators re- 
garding the propriety of the assassination 
of Elizabeth, and afterwards a more de- 
cided resolution in favor of the mur- 
der, after a consultation with Father Bal- 
lard, the Jesuit of Eheims. One of the 
letters, bearing the signature of Babing- 
ton, thus addressed Mary : — 

" Very dear sovereign — ^I myself, with 
six gentlemen, and a hundred others of 
our company and following, will under- 
take the deliverance of your royal per- 
son from the hands of your enemies. As 
for that which tends to rid us of the 
usurper, from the subjection of the 
• • • • • 

At the subsequent trial the copy only 
of a letter from Mary in reply was pro- 
duced, containing these words, " These 
things being prepared, and the forces, 
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without as well as within the kingdom, 
being all ready, it is necessary that the six 
gentlemen should be set to work, and or- 
orders given that, their design being ef- 
fected, I may then be taken hence, and 
.all the troops be at the same time in the | 
field to receive me while awaiting the suc- 
cors from abroad, who must also hasten 
with all diligence " Mary sol- 
emnly declared that she never wrote 
this letter; and although she insisted 
on the original being shown, it never 
appeared, its only substitute being an 
alleged copy in the handwriting of Phel- 
lips, one of Walsingham's creatures, and 
an expert forger of autographs. No 
trace of any such original letter has 
ever been found ; and when we consider 
Elizabeth's evident anxiety to get rid of 
her troublesome captive, her subsequent 
remorse ; the unscrupulous eflforts of 
Walsingham to please his mistress, by 
fair means or foul, and the zeal of his 
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spies and tools, we cannot bi;it arrive at 
the conclusion that this letter which was 
so fatal to Mary, but which no one ever 
saw, was a forgery executed by Phellips, 
who, besides, is proved to have added a 
postscript of his own to another of 
Mary's letters now extant. 

These letters were placed by Gifford in 
the hands of the Queen's council, and 
Ballard and Babington were arrested by 
Walsingham. The conspirators could not 
deny the plot, for portraits of all the six 
were found in a regicide picture, executed 
by their own order, surmounted by this 
device, " Our common peril is the bond 
of our friendship." They were tried and 
executed on the 20th of September, to- 
gether ^with Ballard and Babington. 

■A A.A.1. 

The punishment of her friends im- 
pressed Mary with a presentiment of her 
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own fate. Involved in their plots, and 
more feared than they were, she could 
not long remain in suspense as to her 
own destiny. She was carried, in fect^ 
some days afterwards to Fotheringay 
Castle, her last prison. This feudal resi- 
dence was solemn and gloomy, even as 
the hour of approaching death. Eliza- 
beth, after long and serious deliberation, 
at last named thirty-six judges to exam- 
ine Mary, and to report to the council 
The Queen of Scots protested against 
the right of trying a queen, and of 
judging her in a foreign country, where 
she was forcibly detained as a prisoner. 
" Is it thus," cried she, when she ap- 
peared before the commissioners, "that 
Queen Elizabeth makes kings be tried 
by their subjects ? I only accept this 
place" (pointing to a seat lower than 
that of the judges) "because as a Chris- 
tian I humble myself. My place is there," 
she added, raising her hand towards 
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the dais. " I was a Queen from the cra- 
dle, and the first day that saw me a wo- 
man, saw me a Queen I" Then turning 
towards Melvil, her esquire, and the 
chief of her household, on whose arm 
she leant, she said, "Here are many 
judges, but not one friend!^' 

She denied energetically having con- 
sented to the plan for assassinating Eliza- 
beth; she insinuated, but without for- 
mally asserting, that secretaries might 
easily have added to the meaning of the 
letters dictated to them, as none were 
produced in her own handwriting. 
"When I came to Scotland," she said 
to Lord Burleigh, the principal minister, 
who interrogated her, " I offered to your 
mistress, through Lethington, a ring 
shaped like a heart, in token of my 
friendship; and when, oyexxjome by 
rebels, I entered England, I in my turn 
received from her this pledge of encour- 
agement a;nd protection." Saying these 
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words, she drew fix)m her finger the ring 
which had been sent her by Elizabeth. 
" Look at this, my lords, and answer* 
During the eighteen years that I have 
passed under your bolts and bars, how 
often have your Queen and the English 
people despised it in my person 1" 

xxxn. 

The Commissioners, on their return to 
London, assembled at Westminster, de- 
clared the Queen of Scots guilty of parti- 
cipation in the plot against the life of 
Elizabeth, and pronounced upon her sen- 
tence of death. The two Houses of Par- 
liament ratified the sentence. 

Mary asked, as a single favor, not to 
be executed in secret, but before her ser- 
vants and the people, so that no one 
might attribute to her a cowardice un- 
worthy of her rank, and that all might 
bear testimony to her constancy in suffer- 
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ing martyrdom. Thus she already spoke 
of her punishment, a consolatory idea 
most natural in a queen who desired that 
her death should be imputed to her &ith 
rather than to her faults. She wrote let- 
ters to all her relatives and fiiends in 
France and Scotland. 

"My good cousin," she wrote to the 
Duke of. Guise, " who art the most dear 
to me in the world, I. bid you fere well, 
being ready by unjust judgment to be 
put to death — what no one of our race, 
thanks to Grod, has ever suffered, much 
less one of my quality. But, praise 
God, my good cousin, for I was useless 
in the world to the cause of God and of 
his church, being in the state in which I 
was ; and I hope that my death will tes- 
tify my constancy in the faith, and my 
readiness to die for the maintenance and 
restoration of the Catholic Church in this 
unhappy island ; and though never exe- 
cutioner dipped his hands in our blood, 
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be not ashamed, my friend, for the judg- 
ment of heretics and the enemies of the 
Church, who have no jurisdiction over 
me, a free queen, is profitable before God 
to the children of his Church. If I had 
yielded to them I would not have suffered 
this stroke. All of our house have been 
persecuted by this sect; witness your 
good father, with whom I hope to be re- 
ceived by the mercy of the just Judge. 
I recommend to you my poor servants, 
the payment of my debts, and the found- 
ing of some annual masses for my soul ; 
not at your expense, but to make solici- 
tation and ordinance as may be required, 
and as you will learn my intentions from 
my poor afflicted servants, eye-witnesses 
of this my last tragedy. 

"God prosper you, your wife, chil- 
dren, brothers, and cousins, and above all 
our chief, my good brother and cousin, 
and all his. May the blessing of God 
and thiat which I would bestow on my 
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children be yours, whom I recommend 
less to God than mv own— who is unfor- 
tunate and ill-used. . \ 

" You will receive tokens from me to 
remind you to pray for the soul of your 
poor cousin, deprived of aU help and 
counsel but that of God, who gives me 
strength and courage to resist alone so 
many wolves howling after me ; to Him 
be the glory. 

" BeUeve, in particular, what wUl be 
told you by a person who wiU give you 
a ruby ring from me, for I take it to my 
conscience that you shall be told the 
truth in that with which I have charged 
her, specially as to what regards my poor 
servants, and the share of each. I re- 
commend to you this person for her sim- 
ple sincerity and honesty, that she may 
be settled in some good place. I have 
chosen her as the least partial, and who 
will the more plainly report to you my 
commands. I pray you that it be not 
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known that she have said any thing par- 
ticular to you, for envy might injure 
her. 

"I have suffered much for two years 
and more, and have not made it known 
to you for an important reason. Grod be 
praised for all, and give you the grace to 
persevere in the service of the church as 
long as you live; and never may this 
honor depart from our race, that, men as 
well as Y0"^6^ we have been ready to 
shed our blood to maintain the cause of 
the faith, putting aside all other worldly 
conditions ; as for me, I esteem myself 
born, on both father's and mother's side, 
to offer my blood in this matter, and 
have no intention of falling back. Jesus 
crucified for us and all the holy martyrs, 
make us, through their intercession, 
worthy of the voluntary sacrifice of our 
bodies for his glory ! 

" Thinking to humble me, my dais had 
been thrown down, and, afterwards, my 
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guardian offered to write to the Queen, 
as this act was not by her command, but 
by the advice of some one in the council. 
I showed them, in place of my arms on 
the said dais, the cross of my Saviour. 
You will understand all this discourse ; 
they were milder afterwards." 

This letter is signed, " Votre affection^e 
cousine et parfaitte amye. Marie E. 
d'Ecosse, D. de Prance. 

XXXIII. 

When she was shown the ratification 
of her sentence, and the order for her 
execution signed by Elizabeth, she tran- 
quilly remarked, "It is well; this is the 
generosity of Queen Elizabeth I Could 
any one believe she would have dared to 
go to these extremities with me, who am 
her sister and her equal, and who could 
not be her subject ? Nevertheless, God 
be praised for all, since he does me this 
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honor of dying for Him and for his 
church I Blessed be the moment that 
will end my sad pilgrimage; a-soul so 
cowardly as not to accept this last com- 
bat on earth would be unworthy of hea- 
ven 1" 

On the last moments of her life we 
shall follow the learned and pathetic his- 
torian, who has treasured up, so to speak, 
her last sighs. The Queen, guilty till 
then, became transformed into a martyr 
by the approach of death. Jf Wlien the 
soul is truly great, it grows with its d§&- 
tiny ; her destiny was suBliSa e, for it was 
at once an accepted expiation and a re- 
habilitation through blood. 

XXXIV. 

It was night, and she entered her 
chapel and prayed, with her naked knees 
on the bare pavement She then said to 
her women, " I would eat something, so 




that my heart may not fail me to-mor- 
row, and that I may do nothing to make 
my friends ashamed of me." Her last 
repast was sober, solemn, but not without 
some sallies of humor. "Wherefore," 
she asked Bastien, who had been her 
chief buffoon, " dost thou not seek to 
amuse me? Thou art a good mimic, but 
a better servant." 

Beturning soon after to the idea that 
lier death was a martyrdom, and address- 
ing Bourgoin, her physician, who waited 
on her, and Melvil, her steward, who 
were both kept under arrest, as well as 
Pr6aux, her almoner : " Bourgoin," said 
she, " did you hear the Earl of Kent ? 
It would have taken another kind of doc- 
tor to convict me. He has acknowledged 
besides, that the warrant for my execu- 
tion is the triumph of heresy in this 
country. It is true," she rejoined with 
pious satisfaction, '* they put me to death 
not as an accomplice of conspiracy, but 
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as a queen devoted to the church. Be- 
fore their tribunal my faith is my crime, 
and the same -shall be my justification 
before my Sovereign Judge." 

Her maidens, her officers, all her at- 
tendants, were struck with grief, and 
looked upon her in silence, being scarcely 
able to contain themselves. Towards the 
end of the repast Mary spoke of her tes- 
tament, in which none of their names 
were to be omitted. She asked for the 
silver and jewels which remained, and 
distributed them with her hand as with 
her heart. She addressed farewells to 
each with that delicate tact so natural to 
her, and with kindly emotion. She asked 
their pardon, and gave her own to every 
one present or absent, her. secretary Nau 
excepted. They all burst into sobs, and 
threw themselves on their knees around 
the table. The Queeii, much moved, 
drank to their health, inviting them to 
drink also to her salvation. They weep- 
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ingly obeyed, and in their turn drank to 
their mistress, carrying to their lips the 
cups in which their tears mingled with 
the wine. 

The Queen, affected at this sad specta- 
cle, wished to be alone. She composed 
her last will. When written and fin- 
ished, Mary, alone in her chamber with 
Jane 'Kennedy and Elizabeth Curie, asks 
how much money she has left. She pos- 
sessed five thousand crowns, which she 
separates into as many lots as she has ser- 
vants, proportioning the sums to their 
various ranks, functions, and wants. 
These portions she placed in an equal 
number of purses for the following day. 
She then asked for water, and had her 
feet washed by her maids of honor. Af- 
terwards she wrote to the king of 
France : — 

"I recommend to you my servants 
once more. You will ordain, if it please 
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you, for my soul's sake, that I be paid 
the sum that you owe to me, and that for 
the honor of Jesus Christ, to whom I 
shall pray for you to-morrow at the hour 
of my death, there may be enough to 
found a mass for the repose of my soul, 
and for the needful alms. This Wednes- 
day, at two of the clc)ck after midnight 

"M.R" 

She now felt the necessity of repose, 
and lay down on her bed. On her wo- 
men approaching her, she said, " I would 
have preferred a sword in the French 
manner, rather than this axe." She then 
fell asleep for a short time, and even dur- 
ing her slumber her lips moved as if in 
prayer. Her face, as if lighted up from 
within with a spiritual beatitude, never 
shone with a beauty so charming and so 
pure. It was illuminated with so sweet 
a ravishment, so bathed in the grace 
of God, that she seemed to " smile with 
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the angels," according to the expression 
of Elizabeth Curie. She slept and prayed, 
praying more than she slept, by the light 
of a little silver lamp given her by Henry 
n., and which she had preserved through 

I her fortunes. This little lamp, Mary's 
ast light in her prison, was as the twi- 
light of her tomb ; humble implement 
made tragic by the memories it recalls ! 

Awaking before daylight, the Queen 
rose. Her first thoughts were for eter- 
nity. She looked at the clock, and said, 
" I have only two hours to live here be- 
low." It was now six o'clock. * 

She added a postscript to her letter 
addressed to the King of France, request- 
ing that the interest of her dowry should 
be paid after her death to her servants ; 
that their wages and pensions should con- 
tinue during their lives ; that her physi- 
cian (feourgoin) should be received into 
the service of the king, and that Didier, 
an old oflScer of her household, might re- 
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tain the pla^e she had given him. She 
added, " Moreover, that my almoner may 
be restored to his estate, and in my fevor 
provided with some small curacy, where 
he may pray God for my soul during the 
rest of his life." The letter was thus sab- 
scribed: — " Faict le matin de ma mort, ce 
mercredy huitiesme Fevrier, 1587. Marie, 
Eoyne. Done on this morning of my 
death, this Wednesday, eighth February, 
1587. Mary, Queen." 

A pale winter day-break illuminated 
these last lines. Mary perceived it, and^ 
calling to her Elizabeth Curie and Jane 
Kennedy, made a sign to them to robe 
her for this last ceremony of royalty. 
While their friendly hands thus appar- 
elled her, she remained silent. When 
fully dressed, she placed herself before 
one of her two large mirrors inlaid with 
mother of pearl, and seemed to consider 
her face with pity. She then turned 
round and said to her maidens : "'This 
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is tlie moment to guard against weakness. 
I remember that, in my youth, my uncle 
Francis said to me one day in his house 
at Meudon — * My niece, there is one mark 
above all by which I recognize you as of 
my own blood. You are brave as -the 
bravest of my men-at-arms, and if wo- 
men still fought as in the old times, I 
think you would know well how to die.' 
It remains for me to show to both friends 

■ 

and enemies from what race I have 
sprung." 

She had asked for her almoner Preaux ; 
two Protestant ministers were sent to her. 
" Madame, we come to console you," 
they said, stepping over the threshold 
of her chamber. "Are you Catholic 
priests ?" she cried. " No," replied they. 
'* Then I will have jio comforter but 
Jesus," she added, with a melancholy 
firmness. 

She now entered her chapel. She had 
there prepared with her own hands an 
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altax, before whicli her almoner some- 
times said mass to her secretly. There, 
kneeling down, she repeated many pray- 
ers in a low voice. She was reciting the 
prayers for the dying, when a knock at 
the door of her chamber suddenly inter- 
rupted her? "What do they wish of 
me?" asked the Queen, arising. Bour- 
goin replied from the chamber where he 
was placed with the other servants, that 
the lords awaited her Majesty. "It is 
not yet time," she replied ; " let them re- 
turn at the hour fixed." Then, throwing 
herself anew on her knees between Eliza- 
beth Curie and Jane Kennedy, she melted 
into tears, and striking her breast, gave 
thanks to God for all, praying to him 
fervently, and with deep sobs, that he 
would support her in her last trial. Be- 
coming calmer by degrees, in trying to 
calm her two companions, she remained 
for some time in silent and supreme con- 
verse with her God. 
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What was passing at that moment with- 
in her conscience ? 

She then went to the window, looked 
out upon the calm sky, the river, the 
meadows, the woods. Beturning to the 
middle of the chamber, and casting her 
eyes towards the time-piece, (called la 
Beale,) she said to Jane, " The hour has 
struck, they will soon be here." 

Scarcely had she pronounced these 
words, when Andrew, sheriff of the 
county of Northampton, knocked a sec- 
ond time at the door, and her women 
drawing back, she mildly commanded 
them to open it. The officer of justice 
entered dressed in mourning, a white rod 
in his right hand, and bowing before the 
Queen, twice repeated " I am here." 

A slight blush mounted to the Queen's 
cheeks, and, advancing with majesty, she 
' said, " Let us go." 

She took with her the ivory crucifix 
which had never left her for seventeen 
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years, and which she had carried fo,m 
cell to cell, suspending it in the various 
chapels of her captivity. As she suffered 
much from pains brought on by th« 
dampness of her prisons, she leant on 
two of her domestics, who led her to the 
threshold of the chamber. There they 
stopped, and Bourgoin explained to the 
Queen the strange scruple of her attend- 
ants, who desired to avoid the appear- 
ance of conducting her to slaughter. The 
Queen, though she would have preferred 
'their support, made allowance for their 
weakness, and was content to lean on two 
of Pauleys guards. Then all her attend- 
ants accompanied her to the uppermost 
flight of stairs, where the guards barred 
their passage in Spite of their supplica- 
tions, despair, and lamentations, with 
their arms extended towards the dear 
mistress whose footsteps they were hin- 
dered from following. 
The Queen, deeply pained, slightly 
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quickened her steps with the design of 
protesting against this violence, and of 
obtaining a more fitting escort. 

Sir Amyas Paulet and Sir Drew Dniry, 
the governor of Fotheringay, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, the Earl of Kent, the other 
commissioners, and many strangers of 
distinction, among whom were Sir Henry 
Talbot, Edward and William Montague, 
Sir Richard Knightly, Thomas Brudnell 
Bevil, Eobert and John Wingfield, re- 
ceived her atthe bottom of the stair. 

Perceiving Mel vil bent down with grief, 
" Courage, my faithful friend," she said ; 
" learn to resign thyself" " Ah, madam," 
cried Melvil, approaching his mistress, 
and falling at her feet, " I have lived too 
long, since my eyes now see you the 
prey of the executioner, and since njy 
lips must( tell of this fearful punishment 
in Scotland." Sobs then burst from his 
breast instead of words. 

" No weakness, my dear Melvil I" she 
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added. " Pity those who thirst for my 
blood, and who shed it unjustly. As for 
me, I make no complaint life is but a 
valley of tears, and I leave it without 
regret. I die for the Catholic faith, and 
in the Catholic faith", I die the friend of 
Scotland and of France. Bear testimony 
everywhere to the truth. Once more^ 
cease, Melvil, to affict thyself; rather 
rejoice that the misfortunes of Mary 
Stuart are at an end." . 

^* Tell my son to remember his mother." 
While the Queen spoke, Melvil, still 
on his knees, shed a torrent of tears. 
Mary, having raised him up, took his 
hand, and, leaning forward, embraced 
him. " Farewell," she added, " farewell, 
my dear Melvil ; never forget me in thy 
heart or thy prayers 1" 

Addressing the Earls of Shrewsbury 
and Kent, she then asked that her secre- 
tary Curie might be pardoned : Nau was 
left out. The Earls keeping silence, she 
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again prayed them to allow her women 
and servants to accompany her, and to 
be present at her death. The Earl of 
Kent replied, that such a course would 
be unusual, and even dangerous; that 
liie boldest would desire to dip their 
handkerchief in her blood; that the 
most timid, and above all, the women, 
would at least trouble the course of 
Elizabeth's justice by their cries. Mary 
persisted. "My lords," said she, "if 
your Queen wfere here, your virgin 
Queen, she would not think it fitting 
for my rank and my sex to die in the 
midst of men only, and would gl'ant m6 
some of my women to be beside my hard 
and last pillow." Her words were so 
eloquent and touching, that the lords 
who surrounded her would have yielded 
to her request, but for the obstinacy of 
the Earl of Kent. The Queen perceived 
this, and, looking upon the puritan Earl, 
she cried in a deep voice, — 

• 14 
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" Shed the blood of Henry VIL, but 
despise it not. Am I not still Mary 
Stuart ? a sister of your mistress and her 
equal: twice crowned; twice a queen; 
Dowager Queen of France; legitimate 
Queen of Scotland." The Earl was af- 
fected, but still unyielding. 

Mary, with softer look and accent, then 
said, " My lords, I give you my word 
that my servants will avoid all you fear, 
Alas I the .poor souls will do nothing but 
take farewell of me ; surely you will not 
refuse this sad satisfaction either to me 
or to them ? Think, my lords, of your 
own servants, of those who please you 
best ; the nurses, who have suckled you ; 
the squires who have borne your arms in 
war ; these servants of your prosperity 
are less dear to you than to me are the 
attendants of my misfortunes. Once 
more, my lords, do not send away mine 
in my last moments. They desire noth- 
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ing but to remain faithful to rae, to love 
me to the end, and to see me die." 

The peers, after consultation, agreed 
to Mary's wishes. The Earl of Kent 
said, however, that he was still doubtful 
of the effect of their lamentations on the 
assistants, and on the Queen herself. 

"I will answer for. them," Mary re- 
plied ; " their love for me will give them 
strength, and my example will lend them 
courage. To me it will be sweet to know 
they are there, and that I shall have wit- 
nesses of my perseverance in the faith." 

The commissioners did not insist farther, 
and granted to the Queen four attendants, 
and two of her maidens. She chose 
Melvil her steward, Bourgoin her physi- 
cian; Gervais her -surgeon, Gosion her 
druggist, Jane Kennedy and Elizabeth 
Curie, the two companions who had re- 
placed Elizabeth Pierrepoint in her heart. 
Melvil, who was present, was called by 
the Queen herself, and an usher of Lord 
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Paulet was sent for the others, who had 
remained at the upper balcony of the 
stair, and who now hastened down, happy 
even in their anguish to perform this last 
duty of devotion and fidelity. 

Appeased by this complaisance on 
the part of the earls, the Queen beck- 
oned to the sheriflp and his followers 
to advance. She was the first to lead 
the melancholy procession to the scaf- 
fold. 

She arrived in the hall of death. 
Pale, but unflinching, she contemplated 
the dismal preparations. There lay the 
block and the axe. There stood the 
executioner and his assistant. All were 
clothed in mourning. On the floor was 
scattered the sawdust which was to soak 
her blood, and in a dark corner lay the 
bier which was to be her last prison. 

It was nine o'clock when the Queen 
appeared in the funeral hall. Fletcher, 
Dean of Peterborough, and certain pri- 
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vileged persons, to the number of more 
than two hundred, were assembled. The 
hall was hung with black cloth ; the 
scaflPbld, which was elevated about two 
feet and a half above the ground, was 
covered with black frieze of Lancaster ;. 
the armed chair in which Mary was 
to sit, the footstool on which she was 
to kneel, the block on which her head 
was to be laid, were covered with black 
velvet. 

The Queen was clothed in mourn- 
ing like the hdl and as the ensigns 
of punishment Her black velvet robe, 
with its high collar and hanging sleeves, 
was bordered with ermine. Her man- 
tie, lined with marten sable, was of satin, 
with pearl buttons, and a long train. A 
chain of sweet-smelling beads, to which 
was attached a scapularj, and beneath 
that a golden cross, fell upon her bosom. 
Two rosaries- were suspended to her gir- 
dle, and a long veil of white lace, which, 
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in some measure, softened this costume 
of a widow and of a condemned criminal, 
was thrown around her. 

She was preceded by the sheriff, by 
Drury and Paulet, the earls and nobles 
of England, and followed by her .two 
maidens and four officers, among whom 
was remarked Melvil, bearing the train 
of the royal robe. Mary's walk was 
firm and majestic For ^ single mo- 
ment she raised her veil, and her face, 
on which shone a hope no longer of this 
world, seemed beautiful as in the days 
of her youth. The whole afisembly 
were deeply moved. In one hand she 
held a crucifix, and in the other one 
of her chaplets. 

The Earl of Kent rudely addressed 
her, — "We should wear Christ in our 
hearts." 

"And wherefore," she replied quickly, 
"should I have Christ in my hand if 
he were not in my heart?" Paulet as- 
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sisting her to mount the scaffold, she 
threw upon him a look full of sweetness. 

" Sir Amyas," she said, " I thank you 
for your courtesy ; it is the last trouble 
I will give you, and the most agree- 
able service you can render me." 

Arrived on the scaffold, Mary seated 
herself in the chair provided for her, 
with her face towards the spectators. 
The Dean of Peterborough, in ecclesi- 
astical costume, sat on the right of the 
Queen, with a black velvet footstool be- 
fore him. The Earls of Kent and 
Shrewsbury were seated like him on 
the right, but upon larger chairs. On 
the other side of the Queen stood the 
Sheriff Andrews, with white wand. In 
front of Mary were seen the executioner 
and his assistant, distinguishable by their 
vestments of black velvet, with red 
crape round the left arm. Behind the 
Queen's chair, ranged by the wall, wept 
her attendants and maidens. In the 
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body of the hall, the nobles and citi- 
zens from the neighboring counties were 
guarded by the musketeers of Sir Amy as 
Paulet and Sir Drew Djury. Beyond 
the balustrade was the bar of the tri- 
bunal. The sentence was read; the 
Queen protested against it in the name 
of royalty and innocence, but accepted 
death fot the sake of the faith. 

She then knelt down before the block, 
and the executioner proceeded to re- 
move her veil. She repelled him by a 
gesture, and turning toward the earls 
with a blush on her forehead, "I am 
not accustomed," she said, "to be un- 
dressed before so numerous a company, 
and by the hands of such grooms of the 
chamber." 

She then called Jane Kennedy and 
Elizabeth Curie, who took off her man- 
tle, her veil, her chains, cross and scapu- 
•lary. On their touching her robe, the 
Queen told them to unloose the corsage. 
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and fold down the ermine collar, so 
as to leave her neck bare for the axe. 
Her maidens weepingly yielded her 
these last services. Melvil and the 
three other attendants wept and la- 
mented, and Mary placed her finger on 
her lips to signify that they should be 
silent. 

" My friends," she cried, " L have an- 
swered for you, do not melt me; ought 
you not rather to praise God for hav- 
ing inspired your mistress with cou- 
rage and resignation?" Yielding, how- 
ever, in her turn to her own sensibility, 
she warmly embraced her maidens ; then 
pressing them to descend from the scaf- 
fold, where they both clung to her dress, 
with hands bathed in their tears, she 
addressed to them a tender blessing, and 
a last farewell. Melvil and his com- 
panions remained, as if choked with 
grief, at a short distance from the Queen, 
Overcome by her accents, the execu- 
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tioners tliemselves besought her on their 
knees to pardon them. 

" I pardon you," she said, " after the 
example of my Eedeemer." 

She then arranged the handkerchief 
embroidered with thistles of gold, with 
which her eyes had been covered by 
Jane Kennedy. Thrice she kissed the 
crucifix, each time repeating, "Lord, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit" 
She knelt anew, and leant het head on 
that block which was already scored 
with deep marks ; and in this solemji 
attitude she again recited some verses 
from the psalms. . The executioner in- 
terrupted her at the third verse by a 
blow of the axe, but its trembling stroke 
only grazed her neck; she groaned 
slightly, and the second blow separated 
the head from the body. The execu- 
tioner held it up at the window, within 
sight of all, proclaiming aloud, accord- 
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ing to usage, "So perish the enemies 
of our Queen 1" 

The Queen's maids of honor and 
attendants enshrouded the body, and 
claimed it, in order that it should be 
setit to France ; but these relics of their 
tenderness and faith were pitilessly re- 
fused. Eelics which might rekindle 
&naticism were to be feared. 

But that cruel prudence was deceived 
by the result. Mary's death resembled 
a martyrdom; her memory, which had 
been execrated alike by the Scottish 
Presbyterians and the English Protest- 
ants, was practically adopted by the 
Catholics as that of a saint. The pas- 
sions were Mary's judges; therefore she 
was not fairly judged, nor will she 
ever be. 

Elizabeth, having thus mercilessly sa- 
crificed the life of her whom she had so 
long and so unjustly retained in hope- 
less .captivity, now added the most fla- 
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grant duplicity to her cruelty. Denying, 
with many oaths, all intention of having 
her own warrant carried into execution, 
she attempted to throw the entire odium 
on those who in reality had . acted as 
her blind and devoted agents. This 
policy of the English Queen, was unsuc- 
cessful, however ; posterity has with 
clear voice proclaimed her guilty of the 
blood of her royal sister, and the san- 
guinary stain will ever remain ineffacea- 
ble from the character of that otherwise 
great sovereign. 

If we regard Mary Stuart in the light 
of her charms, her talents, her miagical 
influence over all men who approached 
her, she may be called the Sappho of the 
sixteenth century. All that was not love 
in her soul was poetry ; her verses, like 
those of Eonsard, her worshipper and 
' teacher, possess a Greek softness com- 
bined with a quaint simplicity ; t^ey are 
written with tears, and even after the 
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lapse of so. many years, retain something 
of the warmth of her sighs. 

If we judge her by her life, she is the 
Scottish Semiramis ; casting herself, be- 
fore the eyes of all Europe, into the arms 
of the assassin of her husband, and thus 
giving to the people she had thrown into 
civil war a coronation of murder for a 
lesson of morality. 

Her direct and personal participation 
in the death of her young husband has 
been denied, and nothing in eJBfect, ex- 
cept those suspected letters, proves that 
she actually and personally accomplished 
or permitted the crime ; but that she ha(J 
attracted the victim into the snare; that 
she had given Bothwell the right and the 
hope of succeeding to the throne after his 
death.; that she had been the end, thia 
means, and the alleged prize of the crime ; 
finally, that she absolved the murderer 
by bestowing upqn him her hand, — no 
doubt can be entertained regarding these 

15 
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points. To provoke to murder, and then- 
to absolve the perpetrator — ^is not tliia 
equivalent to guilt ? 

In fine, if she be judged by her death 
— comparable in its majesty, its piety, and 
its courage, to the most heroic and the 
holiest sacrifices of the primitive martyrs 
— the horror and aversion with which 
she had been regarded, change at last to 
pity, esteem, and admiration. As long 
as there was no expiation she remained 
a criminal ; by expiation she became a 
victim. In her history blood seems to 
be washed out by blood ; the guilt of her 
former years flows, as it were, from her 
veins with the crimson stream; we do 
not absolve, we sympathize ; our pity is 
not absolution, but rather approaches to 
love ; we try to find excuses for her con- 
duct in the ferocious and dissolute man- 
ners of the age ; in that education, de- 
praved, sanguinary, and fanatical, which 
she received at the Court of the Valois ; 
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in her youth, her beauty, her love. We 
are constrained to say with M. Dargaud 
— ^to whom we feel deeply indebted for 
the researches which have guided us — 
" we judge not — we only relate." 
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James V.'s Catholic Pouct. Page 9. 

Whatevkb may be the varied opinions re- 
garding M. de Lamartine's hypothesis on the 
propriety and possible results of James's 
Catholic policy, it is at all events undeniable . 
that, taking into account the distracted state 
of the kingdom, the turbulent, overbearing, 
and even treacherous proceedings of the 
Protestant Lords, and the implacable enmity 
of Henry VIII., it was only natural that he 
should incline to place his kingdom and his 
infant daughter under the powerful protec- 
tion of Catholic allies, as the sole chance he 
could perceive of saving both from destruc- 
tion. The Lords had forsaken him in his 
extreme need, and Henry was ready to carry 
fire and sword into the heart of his kingdom. 
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Of this the following orders given to the in- 
vading armies is proof sufficient :— 

In a despatch, dated 10th April, 1544, 
Henry directs the Earl of Hertford, who 
commanded the English army invading Scot- 
land, " To put all to fire and sword ; to bum 
Edinburgh town, and to raze and deface it, 
when you have sacked it, and gotten, what 
you can out of it. Do what you can out of 
hand, and without Icag tarrying, to beat down 
and overthrow the castle, sack Holyrood 
House^ and as many towns and villages about 
Edinburgh as ye conveniently can. Sack 
Leith, and burn and subvert it and all the 
rest, putting man, woman, and chUd to fire 
and sword, without exception, when any 
resistance shall be made against you ; and, 
this done, pass over to the Fife land, and ex- 
tend like extremities and destructions in ail 
towns and villages whereunto ye may reach 
conveniently ; not forgetting, amongst all the 
rest, so to spoil and turn upside down the 
Cardinal's town of St Andrew's as the up- 
per stone may be the nether, and not one 
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stick stand by another, sparing no creature 
alive within the same, specially such as, either 
in friendship or blood, be allied to the Car- 
dinal." This edict is certainly one of the 
most sanguinary and atrocious passages in 
all history ; the original is among the Ham- 
ilton MS., and is quoted by Tytler. Nor 
did Hertford fail to carry out the diabolical 
pkn, for he himself writes, on September, 
1545, that '' he had burnt seven monasteries 
and religious houses, sixteen castles and 
towns, five market towns, two hundred and 
forty-three villages, thirteen mills, and three 
hospitals !" 

Can it be wondered that James sought to 
protect himself from so sanguinary an enemy 
by foreign alliances 1 

It is needless, however, to argue points of 
casuistry like this, where so many ifs and 
huts must necessarily be supposed; where, 
in fact, personages and events would have 
had to change wholly their character and se- 
quence, in order to have produced a different 
page of history from that which actually be- 
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came written in those troublous times. In 
the affairs of nations, not more truly, but 
more clearly than in personal history, does 
that philosophical axiom shine forth, *' Man 
proposes, but God disposes." 

There is one act of justice which must be 
done to the memory of James V., viz., to 
point out that the policy he conceived to be 
the best was not the offspring of bigotry or 
intolerance, as he had during his reign given 
many signal proofs of his desire to repress 
Popish assumption and encroachment, but 
that it was the result of a sincere (though, 
possibly, mistaken) conviction that such a 
course would save and protect his country 
and his infant child. 

Diana of Poitibrs. Page 13. 

This famed beauty, who played so promi. 
nent a part in the history of France during 
the latter part of the reign of Francis"!., and 
the succeeding reign of Henry II., was the 
widow of Louis de Breze, and at the time of 
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her first intimacy with the latter-named king, 
was thirty-nine years of age, while he, then 
Duke of Orleans, was only twenty. The 
young prince had been married some years 
previously to Catherine de Medici, — ^both 
being in their fifteenth year. The marriage 
was without either love or happiness, and the 
&ir widow soon gained an ascendancy over 
Henry, which lasted during his life. Clever 
and ambitious, Diana became the sworn 
friend of the all-powerful Guises, and also, 
strange to say, continued to be the intimate 
confidant of Catherine herself. When Henry 
n. was thirty she was fifty. " By what at- 
traction, then," asks M. Michelet, " did she 
retain him 1 By never getting old. This is 
a precious secret, but yet the receipt may be 
given. To be moved by nothing, to love no- 
thing, to compassionate nothing; to retain 
only such passions as give a current to the 
blood, bestow pleasure without storms, the 
loVe of gain, and the pursuit of money. 
Without a heart, she gave herself up to the 
cultivation of her personal charms. Profit- 
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ing by the fresh hours of morning, she rose 
early, and washed in iced water ; she then 
rode out on horseback among the dew, ve- 
tumed and lay down in bed, read a little, and 
took breakfast. To promote laughter and 
digestion, she had neither dwarf, nor dog, nor 
monkey, but only the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
then a gay youth of twenty, who attended 
her, and recounted all the scandal of the 
Court." When Catherine was sick she was 
ever by her pillow, and was her most assid- 
uous nurse. ^'But how," again asks the 
brilliant author of "L' Amour," "was the 
young queen so attached to her rival ? For 
the very strong reason, that Diana protected 
her from the aversion of her husband, who 
would otherwise have repudiated her a hun- 
dred times." 

After the death of Henry 11., Diana, who 
had become rich with royal spoils, retired to 
her beautiful estate of Anet, on the banks of 
the Eure, where she died at an advanced age, 
retaining, it is said, her personal beauty, like 
Ninon- de I'Enclos, to the last. 
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Several portraits of Diana of Poitiers are 
extant. The marble statue of the goddess 
Diana in the park of Anet, by the celebrated 
sculptor, Jean Goujon, is said to be a perfect 
resemblance ; and at Fontainebleau, and in 
the Louvre, may be seen those full-length 
likenesses in puris naturalihus^ to which she 
is said to have referred the traducers of her 
middle age. On a medal struck in her honor 
by Henry U., she is represented as Diana the 
Huntress, with the device ^' Nomeu ad astra, 
1552." The figure on this medal is that of 
an extremely graceful and beautiful woman. 

EoNSARD. Page 16. 

• 

Previous to the appearance of Ronsard in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, few 
poets of eminence had arisen in France. 
The Provencal and Trouvere lays of the 
middle ages almost alone represented the 
French lyre till the advent of Clement Marot, 
who may be regarded as the " last minstrel" 
of the old times, and the link between the 
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middle and the modem ages of French poetry, 
retaining in his effusions all the beauties of 
the older poetry, and adding to them a sweet- 
ness and grace to which the Gallic muse had 
never before attained. Marot preceded Bon- 
sard only by a few years ; but in the mean 
time a literary reyolution had taken place, 
of which Joachim Dubellay seems to have 
been the chief promoter, by the publicataon 
of his '* Illustration de la Langue Fran9aise." 
This was the commencement of that strife 
between the rival schools of the " romantic" 
and the ^^ classic," which raged so fiercely in 
after times, but which was speedily closed at 
its first outbreak by the triumph of the 
^'classic," under the leadership of Ronsard, 
the new apostle of that school. With the 
exception of Voltaire, it is doubtful if any 
French writer ever exerted such a powerful 
influence over the literature of any particular 
age of that country as Bonisard. 

Pierre de Ronsard was bom in 1524, in 
the Vendomois; his father being steward to 
Francis I., and descended from an andent 
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Hungarian family. Educated at the univer- 
sitj of Navarre, in Paris, he became at an 
early age page to the Duke of Orleans, from 
whom he transferred his services to James V, 
of Scotland, who had just married Marie of 
Lorraine. Afler spending two years in Scot- 
land, and passing through many other jour- 
neyings and adventures, he returned to 
France. When eighteen years of age he 
suddenly lost his hearing, and immediately 
betook himself to a close study of the classics, 
at which he labored during seven years — one 
of the most striking answers, by the way, to 
M. Jules Janin's late flippant observation, 
that genius is independent of study — ^and 
shortly after, uniting himself with a few other 
ardent young poets, he at once imposed a new 
poetical sovereignty upon France, and thence- 
forth the worship of the " classical" was vio- 
torious. The simpler and more natural lays 
of Marot were thrown aside for the ornate, 
Latinized, and not always clear style of Ron- 
sard, who, though possessed of a brilliant 
imagination and fancy, often loaded his verse 
16 
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-with loft J expressions which were not bj anj 
means necessary. The words he used with 
such bad taste regarding the works of the 
"gentil Marot," when he said they were 
'^ like a dunghill from which, by industrious 
digging, rich grains of gold might be drawn," 
are not inapplicable to some of his own 
verses, though, generally the poetry of Ron- 
sard is looked upon in his own country as by 
far the finest of his age. And never in the 
history of literature was there such a univer- 
sal and life-long ovation as that which greeted 
the new poet. King, court, and people, alike 
joined in the acclaim. First of all, he was 
crowned as the foremost poet of France at 
the ancient Floral Games, and during fifty 
years was loaded with honors and praise— 
four succeeding sovereigns delighting to &- 
vor him. Charles IX. wrote verses in his 
praise; Mary Stuart, to whom he had ad- 
dressed the beautiful verses quoted at page 
43, and who was afterwards solaced in her 
English captivity by some of his poetry sur- 
reptitiously conveyed to her, sent hhn " a 
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Parnassus of silver," with a somewhat hyper- 
bolical inscription; Tasso visited him at 
Paris, and avowed himself inferior in genius 
to this Pindar of Prance, an avowal not at 
all confirmed by. the verdict of posterity. 
Bonsard was a bon-vivant, and weakly at the 
age of fifty, but retained his wit and poetical 
capacity to the last, dying at the age of sixty- 
one. His longest poem is called the " Fran- 
ciade," written after the manner of the Eneid, 
and his odes, sonnets, etc., all following an- 
cient models, are innumerable, one of the 
finest works being the "Four Seasons," 
where the reader will find great riches of 
imagination. We are not aware whether 
there is any English translation of Ronsard, 
but those who may wish to see his poetry in 
the original, will find the best collection of it 
in M. St. Beuve's " Poesie Franyaise du Sei- 
zidme Siecle." His personal appearance is 
thus described by M. Binet, another editor 
of his works : — " His grace and beauty ren- 
dered him agreeable to all ; his stature was 
tall, with a martial air ; his limbs strong and 
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well-proportioned ; a noble, frank, and tho- 
roughly French countenance ; a waving blond 
beard, brown hair, aquiline nose, with serene 
eyes, full of soft gravity." His manners 
were polished and courtly, and he indulged 
considerably in the pleasures of the time asid 
court." 

Allan Ramsay, one of the fmest of pasto- 
ral poets, and who may well be called the 
Scottish Theocritus, but who probably knew 
nothing of Ronsard, introduces similar ima- 
ges to those of Ronsard, in the lines at page 
43, in his " Song made in honor of our Sov- 
ereign Lady, Mary Queen of Scots," which 
may compare in beauty and even in elegance 
with the verses of the " Virgil" of France. 

** Ye meaner beauties of the night 
Who poorlj satisfy our eyes, 
More by your number than your light. 
Ye are but officers of the skies, 
What are ye when the moon doth rise f 

. Ye violets that first appear, 

By your deep purple color known ; 
Taking possession of the year. 
As if the spring were aU your own, 
What are ye when the rose is blown ? 
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Ye charming birds that, in the woods, 
•Do warble forth your lively lays ; 

Making your passion understood, 
In softest notes, what is your praise, 
When Philomel his voice doth raise ? 

Te glancing jewels of the east, 
. Whose estimation fancies raise ; 
Pearls, rubies, sapphires, and the rest 
Of glittering gems, what is your praise, 
When the bright diamond shows his rays? 

But, ah 1 poor light, gem, voice, and smell, 
What are ye if my Mary shines ? 

Moon, diamond, flowers, and Philomel, - 
Light, lustre, scent, and music, tine 
And yield to merit more divine. 

When she appears the moon looks dead, 
As when Sol lifts his radiant head !" 

BanMo^B Tea4dbU JUsoeHany. 



Enmitt of Catherine de Medici. Page 17. 

• " Catherine had her revenge. The * mar- 
ket-woman's daughter' will remember the 
scene thus reported in few words by the 
Cardinal de Sainte Croix. Later we shall 
find them graven, as it were, in Mary's sen- 
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tenoe of death. At first sight we are apt to 
be astonished at the lukewarmness of Henry 
m. and Catherine de Medici when their un- 
happy kinswoman was in extreme peril. But 
did not Catherine then recall the insulting 
words in the garden ? M. de St. Croix says : 
* Sa Majeste Catherine ne pent oublier ce mot^ 
mais elle manque de courage pour oser en 
temoigner tout son haut ressentiment.' ^ Cath- 
erine can never forget these words, but she 
had not the courage to testify her high re- 
sentment boldly.' When the executioner's 
axe had become the avenger of the ' market- 
woman's daughter,' Catherine let it pitilessly 
fall on the neck of the daughter of kings, 
concealing her joy as she had smothered her 
hatred.'' — Philabbtb Chasles, Etude sur 
Marie Stuart. 

It is true that Chateauneuf and Bellievre, 
the French ambassadors, protested against 
the sentence and execution of Mary on the 
part of Henry III. ; but although Chateaiu 
neuf seems exempt from all suspicion, it is 
now more than probable that B^lievre, act- 
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ing on secret instructions, actually intrigued 
to hvvbg about the catastrophe^ Mary's 
death would, as Elizabeth well knew, be wel- 
come news to Henry and to Catherine, who 
would therein find a new triumph over the 
hated Guises. The astute and experienced 
ambassador made semblance of intercession ; 
but knowing, as -he did, the wishes of his 
master and the disposition of Elizabeth, there 
is little doubt t^t he played one part, a com- 
edy, openly, but another, a tragic one, in se- 
cret. 

Catherine db Medici. Page 17. 

Perhaps at no period of European history 
have women exercised so immense and pow- 
erful an influence over governments and their 
policy, as in the sixteenth century. Mary 
and Elizabeth in England, Mary of Guise 
and Mary Stuart in Scotland, and Catherine 
de Medici in France, all wielded sovereign 
power ; while, in the last-named country, both 
Francis L and Henry II. were under the guid- 
ance of other ambitious and clever women, 
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who, in effect, ruled France through diese 
monardis. In such an important epoch, when 
the deep and tumultuous passions of Europe 
were excited to frenzy by religious differ- 
ences, it might be supposed that gentle and 
subduing female influences would have ema- 
nated from the several thrones to soften the 
rancors of religious or political animosity, 
and calm the troubled waters. But not one 
of these female sovereigns acted as a tme 
woman in this respect ; all became, more or 
less, mixed up with the ferocities of the time, 
and all were more or less guilty of political 
crimes to gratify their personal ambition or 
religious bigotry. But by far the darkest 
history of female influence . in the sixteenth 
century, is that of Catherine of MedicL 

Catherine was the descendant of that '^ Mag- 
niflcent" patron of the arts, Lorenzo, Duke 
d'Urbino, who was her great-grandfather. 
Pope Leo X. was her grand-unde, and Pope 
Clement VII. her uncle. Her &ther, Lo- 
renzo II., died before she was bom ; and her 
mother, Madeline de la Tour d'Auvergne, 
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died in giving her birth, so that she was left 
to the Pope's care and tutelage. When a 
young girl, she is described as having been 
pretty and graceful, much admired by that 
excellent judge,'Benvenuto Cellini. The gal- 
lant Brant6me describes her as being pos- 
sessed of" a very fine and rich shape, a pretty 
and agreeable &ce,.with a very delicate skin, 
white and full," besides other charms need- 
less to mention here. Her marriage with the 
Duke of Orleans, second son of Francis I., 
was celebrated by the Pope at Marseilles in 
1533, she being then only fourteen, and her 
bridegroom fifteen, the Pope presenting her 
with a dowry of 100,000 gold crowns. By 
the death by poison of the dauphin, her hus- 
band became heir to the crown, to which he 
succeeded fourteen years aftier their marriage. 
During the first ten years of marriage, Cath- 
erine had no children, but during the follow- 
ing ten years, she gave birth to ten, which 
M. Capefigue, her apologist, informs us, made 
her extremely beloved by court and nation. 
Three of her sons,- Francis, Charles, and 
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Henry, successively mounted the throne of 
France ; and, after having ei^oyed sovereign 
power with her husband, she continued to 
exercise it, either directly as regent, or indi- 
rectly as queen dowager, during these three 
succeeding reigns. To the bigoted and venge- 
ful influence of this Italian princess — ^second- 
ed by the Guises, with whom she kept up a 
hollow alliance of mutual interest — ^may, in 
great measure, be attributed the religious 
persecutions in France, and, above all, that 
bloodiest of national tragedies, the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew — ^her share in which she 
boldly avowed — a crime sufficient to stamp 
her name with eternal infamy, even without 
the guilt of those poisonings of which she is 
also accused. Catherine died in 1589, aged 
seventy. Her portrait in middle life is thus 
sketched by M. de Mezeray, contrasting cu- 
riously with the picture drawn above by 
Brantome : '^ The Queen was of mediocre 
height, but stout and square, her face was 
broad, her mouth prominent, her color white, 
with very little red, her eyes soft and large, 
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and moving about with great volubility ; her 
head was large, and she could not walk 
two hundred steps without being much fa- 
tigued. As for her mind, it was extremely- 
subtle, hidden, and full of ambition and arti- 
fice, knowing well how to dissemble, so as to 
conduct her projects with incredible patience, 
and never surprised by accidents; for the 
rest, she was very sweet, generous, and mag- 
nificent — at least in appearance. She was 
the first queen who had ruled France since 
Blanche of Castile." Under her portrait, 
M. de Mezeray places (as his manner is) the 
following lines : — 

,'* Qu'est-ce que ne fit pomt pour regner sans danger ' 
Cette Veuve d'un Roy dont la fin fut tragique ? 
Elle n'oublia rien dans Tart de se yanger, 
£t trompa les plus Fins avec sa Politique." 

Afber her death, her heart, "if she had 
any," says M. Michelet, " was placed in the 
gilt urn now in the Louvre, supported by 
four figures representing those theologic vir- 
tues which Catherine wm so well known to 
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possess^ Faith, Hope, and Qiarity !" and her 
body now lies in the chapel of Henry IL at 
Str. Denis, ^^ where she had made herself be 
sculptured dassioallj^ — ^that is to say, nude." 

TRANSLATION OF LINES BENEATH CATHEBINK 
DE MSDICl's PORTRAIT. 

** To rule without a peer, what guilt was hers, 
That widow of a king so tragically slain I 
Her endless policy was dark revenge; 
Before her deeper art^ the deepest cunning paled." 

• 

Mary's Marriage with Francis II. P. 20. 

• 

'^ On the 20th January," says the eloquent 
and- erudite Michelet, " was bom a diseased 
king, Francis IL, who died of a fluxion in the 
ear, leaving a legacy of civil war; then a 
madman, Charles IX., the maniac of St. Bar- 
tholomew; neift, a nerveless king, Henry 
III., bringing with him the degradation of 
France. Thus, prolific. of sickly or dying 
children, Catherine grew old, &t, and gay, in 
the midst of our frightful miseries." The 
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roots of those bodily and mental maladies 
with which all of Catherine's children were 
more or less afflicted, are plainly enough 
traced by M. Michelet. Several died in 
infancy; Prancis passed through a sickly 
. childhood and youth, to the age of seven- 
teen. 

So early as the year 1548, the marriage 
of the young Scottish princess with the 
French dauphin had been agreed upon be- 
tween Henry U. and the Queen Eegent of 
Scotland, and the arrangement was ratified 
that year by the Scottish Parliament), on the 
occasion of the arrival of Montalembert, 
Sieur d'Esse, at Leith, with a French fleet 
and 6000 men, to aid the Scots against the 
[English invasion, headed by Lord Grey. 
Mary was at that time only six years old, 
and her husband elect two years younger. 
Eventually, the marriage of her poor son 
with the brilliant niece of the Guises seems 
not to have been altogether approved by the 
Queen of France, notwithstanding which it 
was precipitated by those ambitious nobles, 
17 
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with the aims so clearly explained in the 
text. 

In a curious contemporary pamphlet, pub- 
lished by Annet Briere^ libraire en la rue des 
Poirees d Venseigne Sainct Sehastien (Paris), 
there is a full description pi the ceremonial 
observed at Mary's marriage with the Dau- 
phin. She is here styled the " tres haute et 
vertueuae Princesse Madame d^JEstettari, Boyne 
d^JScosseJ'^ A few extracts from this quaint 
and graphic account may be found interesting, 
as an illustration of the manners of the age. 

The " fiangailles," or betrothment, took 
place on the 19th of April, 1558, in the great 
hall of the "new castle of the Louvre," after 
which there was a grand ball, at which all 
the great personages " balloient" or danced. 
" Many days before," says M. Briere, " pre- 
parations had been made, such as vestments, 
by embroiderers, tailors, and others, and by 
fitting up theatres in the great hall, of such 
grandeur, beauty, and excellence, that those 
who saw them marvelled at their artifice." 
A great gallery was erected in front of Nofre 
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Dame, in what is now called the Parvis, " of 
such magnificence, that most workmen had 
very good profits by it." On the following 
Sunday, the 24th, " commenced at break of 
day the magnificent triumph of the nuptials 
of the said King Dauphin and Queen Dau- 
phiness." Then follows a description of the 
procession, led and marshalled by the Duke 
of Guise, who put back the crowd of nobles 
so that the people should see better ; there 
was a large band of music ^' sounding and 
playing so melodiously, that it was a thing 
very delectable, the said players being clothed 
in red and yellow." Then there were all the 
princes, nobles, bishops, etc. Mary is thus 
described, advancing between her uncle the 
Duke, and her affianced husband, Francis. 
"She was ravishingly beautiful, and was 
clothed like a lily, in white, her dress being 
so sumptuously made, that it were impos- 
sible to describe it ; the long train was borne 
by two young damoyaelles^ From her neck 
hung a ring of inestimable value, with pre- 
cious stones, and other rich gems of great 
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price ; on her head she wore a golden crown 
garnished around with pearls, diamonds, and 
rubies, and in its centre a carbuncle worth 
five hundred thousand crowns." 

« Arriving before the great gate of the 
Church, the king drew a ring from his finger, 
which he gave to the Cardinal de Bourbon, 
Archbishop of Rouen, who espoused them at 
the said place in presence of the reverend 
father in God the Bishop of Paris, who made 
a scientific and elegant oration. Then the 
heralds cried three times with a loud voice, 
' Largesse !' and threw among the people a 
great quantity of gold and silver pieces of 
all kinds, such as henris, ducats^ esctiSy soli, 
pistolettSj (estons, and douzins. Then the 
bishop performed mass, after which the pro- 
cession went to the ^ Evesche,' the bishop's 
palace, in the great hall of which there was 
a grand dinner and ball ; after which, about 
five o'clock, they returned to the palace by 
the Pont au Change, ' the princes and gentle- 
men mounted on great horses covered with 
cloth of gold and silver ; the princesses in lit- 
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ters and coaches uncovered above, the Duke 
de Lorrame and other princes and princesses 
following on haquenees bragardes, prancing 
horses, accoutred with crimson velvet, with 
ornaments of gold, and other riches impos- 
sible to estimate. Arriving at the said pal- 
ace (through so great a number of people 
that the said lords could scarcely proceed), 
the which was so magnificently decorated and 
worked, that one might say the Elysian 
Fields could not be more beautiful or delect- 
able; the king and all the court sat down 
before a marble table and supped. I leave 
you to conceive the pleasure and delectation 
of such an assembly. Supper finished, and 
thanks given, one might have seen the dames 
and damsels rejoicing and leaping for joy. 
Then followed masks and mummeries, bal- 
lads, and other joyous pastimes, in such^grand 
fashion as it is impossible to describe. And, 
among others, there were twelve artificial 
horses, covered with gold and silver cloths, ' 
conducted and led artificially, walking as if 
they had been living; upon which were 



mounted the royal children, and those of the 
Duke de Guise, with many others. After 
that came six ships covered with gold and 
cramoisy, with silver sails, so ingeniously 
made, and conducted with such dexterity, 
that one would have said they floated in 
water, and were tossed by the waves <^ the 
sea.' '* The good M. Briere devotes a page 
or two to a description of these wonderfnl 
vessels. " Each one," he says, " who was in 
the ships took, in passing, such lady as 
pleased him best, placed her in his ship, and 
conducted it, with the lady he had vanquished, 
to a good haven ;" to tell the magnificence 
of the buffets, etc., is "quasi impossible." 
All this "continued for several days, during 
which some other marriages were made.. 
And now to end," piously exclaims the amus- 
ing Briere, " let us pray the King of kings to 
maintain the said princes in joy, prosperity, 
and love, so that the people may be sustained 
and governed in peace !" 

" Francis 11. and his young wife formed a 
great contrast," says M. Michelet ; " lie was 
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a little youth, who only completed his growth 
six months later. His face was pale and 
puffy, with a camus nose." According to the 
conditions of the contract, the eldest son of 
this marriage was to become King of France 
and Scotland ; and in the case of there being 
only daughters, the eldest was to be Queen 
of Scotland, with a portion of 400,000 crowns 
from France. Queen Mary's jointure was 
fixed at 600,000 livres if her husband died 
after becoming king. Buchanan celebrated 
the union in his poetical masterpiece, the 
" Epithalamium." The short reign (two 
years) of Francis U. was only distinguished 
foT the continual intrigues of the Guises, and 
the persecution of all who ventured to avow 
the reformed faith. He cannot, in reality, 
be said to have reigned at all, as the power 
of his mother and of the Cardinal wa? the 
only ruling authority. In a picture of the 
time,' engraved in Montfaugon's " Monumens 
de la Monarchic Frangaise," he is represented 
as soft-looking, with a round, boyish face. 
He seems to have been a harmless youth, 
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for whom no one greatly cared while he 
lived — ^not even his mother — ^and who died 
unlamented, except by his young widow. 
" His body," says De Thou, " was carried to 
St. Denis by Lansac and the Bishop of Seo- 
lis, without either pomp or following, in a 
bier covered with a dotH of silk." 

Thb Guises. Page 20. 

The history of the celebrated house of 
Guise is intimately and fatally interwoven 
with that of France during the greater part 
of the sixteenth century. The chiefs of that 
family, no less distinguished for their great 
abilities and energetic will, than for the cruel, 
crafty, and unscrupulous means by which 
they sought to attain the objects of their gi- 
gantic ambition, were alike the most power- 
ful enemies of political and of religious free- 
dom in France, and eVen of the supremacy 
of the monarchy itself. The house of Guise 
was a younger branch of the family of the 
Dukes . of Lorraine, or Lothaire-regne^ the 
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** kingdom of Lothaire," grandson of Charle- 
magne, and inheritor of a third part of his 
empire. This dukedom became a fief of the 
French crown in the tenth century, and re- 
mained a powerful hereditary sovereignty 
for seven centuries, till, in 1766, the twenty- 
sixth Duke exchanged Lorraine for Tuscany, 
became the husband of Maria Theresa, and 
ancestor of the present reigning house of 
Austria. One of the daughters of Lorraine, 
Margaret of Anjou, became Queen of Eng- 
land, and sevferal royal continental families 
trace their descent to the same source. 

In the thirteenth century the province of 
Guise was acquired, by Raoul Duke of Lor- 
raine, by marriage ; this Raoul is celebrated 
as one of the bravest of our foes who fell at 
Cressy, and the reign of Rene, one of his 
successors, is illustrated by Scott in " Anne 
of Geierstein." 

Claude, Duke d'Aumale, fifth son of Ren6 
the Good of Lorraine, came to France as a 
young soldier of fortune about the year 
,1520, and became the founder of the younger 
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branch. After a great and victorious mili- 
tary career, he was created Duke of Guise 
by Francis I., and elevated to the highest 
honors in the state. By his wife, Antoinette 
de Bourbon, the Duke Claude lefl twelve 
children, of whom one was Mary, who be- 
came the wife of James V. of Scotland, and 
mother of Mary Stuart. Five of the sons 
specially distinguished themselves, but the 
two who chiefly stand out in the picture of 
the age, are Francis, the soldier, and Charles, 
the priest; the one succeeding to the mili- 
tary genius of his father as Duke of Guise, 
the other to the craft and ambition of his 
uncle as Cardinal of Lorraine ; both remain- 
ing closely allied during their whole lives, 
and working together ceaselessly for the ag- 
grandisement of the family, and the gratifica 
tion of inordinate personal ambition. Be- 
coming the confederates, on the one hand, of 
Diana of Poitiers, and on the other, of Cath- 
erine de Medici herself, the Guises speedily 
gained an enormous ascendancy over Henry 
II., and a no less fatal power over the peo- 
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pie — ^which enabled them to fight successfully 
against the Reformation in France, whose 
implacable foes they never ceased to be. 
Most of the persecutions and slaughters of 
the time are attributable to the baneful in- 
fluence of the Guises, in conjunction with 
their female allies ; and they were directly, 
or indirectly, engaged in the massacres of 
Vassy and Sens, and the noyades of Macon. 
Ck>mmanding the army at the siege of Or- 
leans, in 1563, after having threatened to 
raze the city to the ground^ and " not to leave 
even a cat alive," the Duke of Guise was as- 
sassinated by a Protestant gentleman named 
Poltrot, who had offered his services in the 
camp as a spy, and who was afterwards put 
to death with frightful tortures in Paris. 
Some idea of the power of the Guises at this 
period may be formed from the statement 
that the Cardinals of Lorraine and of Guise 
divided between them the titles and revenues 
of fifteen bishoprics. Their brother Joinville, 
was governor of the palace ; Mayence, great 
chamberlain; Aumale, grand veneur; El- 



.boeuf, keeper of galleries — ^all six, sajb M. 
de Mezeray, ^^ ambitious, but in different 
fashions; all six affable, civil, magnificat, 
popular, liberal, either in reality or in ap- 
pearance, with a grace formed for channing 
people's hearts." The public finances were 
administered by one of their agents, and the 
entire provinces of Champagne and Burgundy 
were under their rule. 

Henry, the young Duke, was then oolj 
thirteen, but under the guidance of his undle, 
the Cardinal, soon proved a son worthy of 
such a father. The power and influence of 
the family had reached its climax by the sud- 
den death of Henry II., and the accession of 
Francis II. and their young niece, Mary 
Stuart, to the throne, but received a partial 
check on the death of that young king — ^who 
was a mere puppet in their hands, and in 
those of his mother — ^to be soon resumed 
under the base and fanatical Charles IX. 
The Guises had regarded Coligny and the 
Huguenots as the murderers of the Duke 
Francis, and their vengeance never slept. 
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After being attracted to Court, and in his 
turn made the means of attracting the other 
chiefs of the Huguenot party, Coligny, thus 
basely betrayed, was the first to be attacked, 
and the bloody day of St. Bartholomew fol- 
lowed — ^in which the Duke of Guise, after 
conspiring with Catherine to bring it about, 
was himself one of the executioners. " Cour- 
age," he cried, " the game is in the toils ; it 
is the king's order !" and for eight days and 
nights the most horrible tragedies were en- 
acted in the streets and houses of Paris. 
The King of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV., 
(a prince who has since received praise very 
much beyond his merits), only saved himself, 
like the Prince of Conde, by turning Catholic. 
During the remainder of this reign, and the 
reign of Henry III., such were the intrigues 
and struggles of this family of Guise to re- 
tain their influence, even at the expense of 
the monarchy — ^thereby plunging the country 
into all the horrors of civil war — ^and they so 
far attained their object of absolute power, 
that the king, feeling himself incompetent to 
18 
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oppose them openly, at last entrapped them 
to his palace at Blois, caused the Duke to be 
assassinated, and the Cardinal to be imme- 
diately executed. This Duke of Guise has 
been proclaimed by some Catholic writers as 
the great champion of the faith, and as a 
faultless military hero ; and even in our own 
day, M. Amed6e Ren6, a partisan. writer in 
France, has ventured so to characterize him, 
denying, contrary to the evidence of all his- 
tory, that Guise had any share in the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew! Ultra-Catholic 
writers may well glory in the Guises as the 
most powerful and successful enemies of the 
Reformation. In constant alliance with that 
dark bigot, Philip II. of Spain, whose support 
was as necessary for the success of their pro- 
jects, as it was disastrous for France, the 
progress of that free and liberty-giving reli- 
gion, to which the German and Anglo-Saxon 
nations are so much indebted even for their 
political advancement, was by their instru- 
mentality effectually checked ; Huguenotism 
was drowned in blood, and with it the nascent 
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liberties of the people. In thus extinguish- 
ing the religious element of rebellion against 
intellectual and moral tyranny, and against 
superstition, the Guises paved the way afar 
for the advent of that irreligious philosophism 
which afterwards usurped the place of Pro- 
testantism, vainly seeking to achieve human 
emancipation by the enthronement of reason, 
casting aside that great principle of faith, 
which furnishes a purer and higher element 
of national regeneration and progress than 
unaided "philosophy" could ever supply. 
To the absence of this religious element may 
be chie% attributed the cruel and licentious 
excesses of the Terror. 

The sacrifice of the two Guises was avenged 
the following year by the assassination of 
Henry III. by Father Clement a Jacobin 
monk, who had been inveigled and fascinated 
by the charms and promises of the Duchess 
de Montpensier, sister of the late Duke ; and 
thus ended the race of the Valois, to give 
place to the elevation of the Bourbons, in the 
person of the much-gyrating Henry IV. One 
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of the descendants of the Duke Henry be- 
came, for a short time, King of Naples, after 
the fall of Masaniello, but, in general, the 
succeeding Dukes of Guise lived worthless 
lives, and died unfamed ; the last of the race 
held one of those lordly menial offices in the 
royal household of Louis XIV., which were 
so much coveted by the noblesse of the time, 
and with him, in 1675, the once princely 
House of Guise became extinct. 

Was the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
premeditated or not ? is one of those histori- 
cal questions which has never received a per- 
fectly satisfactory solution. There can be 
no doubt that a plot existed by which a heavy 
blow was to be struck at Coligny and the 
Huguenots, but some writers maintain that 
the Admiral's life alone was aimed at, and 
that the Guises were to have been themselves 
implicated and made the victims of Cathe- 
rine's jealousy and revenge ; that the carnage 
which followed was an " accident," like the 
French Revolution of 1848. The evidence 
relied on for this view of matters is the mo- 
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moir of Margaret of Navarre — ^who in real- 
ity seems to have known nothing of the plot 
— and of Tavannes, the daring and sangui- 
nary actor in that drama, who had commenc- 
ed his career by proposing his services to 
Catherine to cut off the nose of Diana of 
Poitiers, and who urged on the assassins of 
St. Bartholomew with the cry of, " Bleed ! 
doctors say that bleeding does good in Au- 
gust." M. de Chateaubriand supports the 
same view by quotations from Salviati's de- 
spatches to the Pope, which insinuate that 
even the king knew nothing about the pro- 
posed massacre, and that it was provoked by 
the Huguenots themselves. But Salviati's 
expressions are ambiguous, and his state- 
ments completely contradicted by the direct 
despatches communicated to the Pope 
through the ambassador Ferralz. In a re- 
markable French essay on the philosophy of 
history, the following conclusion is arrived 
at, which may be taken as the true and fair 
resume of the whole question : " II se pent 
que le tems, le lieu, la maniere, le nombre 
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des proscrits, n'eussent pas ete concertes 
pendant deux annees, mais il est vrai que le 
dessein d'exterminer le parti etait pris de 
long tems." " It may be that, the time, the 
place, the mode, and the number of the pro- 
scribed, may not have been decided upon du- 
ring the two preceding years, but it is true 
that the design to exterminate the party had 
existed for a long time." — Essai »ur les 
MoBurs, eto. 

Personal Appearance of Mary. Page 26. 

That Mary possessed the « fatal gift" of 
incomparable personal beauty is proved, not 
merely by the somewhat hyperbolical por- 
traitures of contemporary poets, but by the 
universal testimony of history and tradition. 
Many portraits of her, some of which are 
no doubt authentic, still exist, and these give 
us the impression of a lovely face, with aqui- 
line, or rather Grecian nose, soft but firm 
mouth, full chin, expressive eyes under high- 
arched eyebrows — the whole countenance 
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bearing an impress of combined dignity and 
sweetness. This impression is fully corrobo- 
rated by poets and annalists of the time. 
The gallant and spiritual Brant6me thus de- 
scribes her : — " Clad d la sauvage, in the bar- 
baric dress of the wild people of her coun- 
try, ey^ then she appeared a goddess in a 
mortal body. And, the more to set the 
world on fire {pour embraser le monde), she 
had the perfection of a most sweet and beau- 
tiful voice, and sang well, according her voice 
to the lute, which she touched spiritedly 
with those beautifully-shaped fingers, which 
were in no wise inferior to those of Aurora." 
Nor were her mental accomplishments infe- 
rior to her personal charms, for the gay 
writer thus proceeds : — ^** At the age of four- 
teen she sustained a thesis publicly in the 
hall of the Louvre, and in Latin, maintain- 
ing that it was becoming in women to ac- 
quire learning (think what a rare and admi- 
rable thing this was !) and was more eloquent 
than if even France had been the country of 
her birth." 
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M. Dargaud, in his excellent " Histoire de 
Marie Stuart," thus describes Mary's per- 
sonal appearance at the age of nineteen : — 

^* Her form was tall, flexible, animated, 
• easy in every movement. Her forehead was 
high and rounded, giving her an air of lofly 
dignity, combined with intelligence and 
courage ; her ears were small ; she had the 
aristocratic aquiline nose of the Guises, and 
her beautiful cheeks, in their mingled red 
and white, gave evidence of the mixed blood 
of Lorraine and Scotland ; her eyelashes 
were long, over-shadowing brown eyes of a 
humid but passionate transparency, soflened 
by finely traced and arched eyebrows ; her 
smile was brilliant as a sunbeam ; her hair 
was fair, and often worn without ornament ; 
her face was oval, and her features mobile — 
passing suddenly from an expression of se- 
verity to one of enjoyment. The Graces 
dwelt there, and also resolute and deep pas- 
sions ; her voice was sweet and penetrating ; 
her conversation full of vigor and imagina- 
tion. Even in Scotch tartan," adds our au- 
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thor, with pardonable (or unpardonable) na- 
tionality, ^^she was charming, but when 
dressed in the French, Spanish, or Italian 
fashion, she was adorable !" 

We shall only add one more panegyric, 
and from the pen of an English. author — 
Carte — in whose History of England we find 
the following portrait of Mary in her later 
years, during her captivity : — 

" Every part of her body was so justly 
proportioned, and so exquisitely framed, that 
people, lost in admiration of each, were apt 
to imagine she was somelihing more than 
human ; a majestic air, mixed with sweetness, 
sate upon her brow, and all the graces in na- 
ture conspired to set off her person, adding 
to her matchless beauty a charm that was 
irresistible. Every motion, gesture, and ac- 
tion, accompanied with a manner too delicate 
to be described, struck all beholders, and 
every one was won by the sweetness of her 
nature, the affability of her reception, the 
obligingness of her carriage, and the charms 
of her conversation." 
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In the year 1817, Mr. Pailou, an ingenious 
and able artist, was employed by Mr. George 
Chalmers to compose a portrait of Mary, 
and after much research, in which he was 
aided by the most eminent antiquarians of 
the time, produced a picture which may rea- 
sonably be taken as an artistic embodiment 
of the features of the fair Queen. This por- 
trait is engraved in Mr. Chalmers' " Life of 
Mary," and also in Miss Strickland's ^ Let> 
ters of Queen Mary." 

In Mezeray's " Histoire de France," ed, 
1685, there is also a portrait, in which the 
fine features can be dimly detected, though 
badly brought out. Underneath are the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

** L'aveugle passion d'une Reine puissante 
Fit passer celle-ci du Trone k FEchafand ; 
La Coupable icj bas condamna rinnocente, 
Et ne piit 6viter la lustice d'enhaut.' 



II 



** Through the blind passion of a powerful Queen, 
This Queen, alas ! from throne to scaffold passed ; 
Though here the innocent condemned hath been. 
The guilty will receire her doom at last." 
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Mart's Keceptiok in Edinburgh. P. 30. 

In the " Diurnal' of Remarkable Occur- 
rents in Scotland," published by the Mait- 
land Club in 1833, we find a full account of 
the young Queen's reception in Edinburgh, 
from which we extract what follows : 

"When she had dined, at twelve hours 
her hieness cam furth of the castle, at whilk 
departing the artillery shot vehemently. 
Thereafter when she was ridand down the 
Castle-Hill, there met her hieness ane con- 
voy of young men of the burgh, to the num- 
ber of fifty or thereby, their thies covered 
with yellow taffetas, their arms and legs frae 
the knee down bare, coloured with black, 
after the manner of Moors ; upon their heads 
black hats, and on their faces black visors ; 
in their mouths rings garnished with unten- 
able precious stanes ; about their necks, legs, 
and arms, infinite of chains of gold ; together 
with sixteen of the maist honest men of the 
town, clad in velvet gowns and velvet bon- 
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nets, bearand gangand about the pall under 
whilk her hieness rade ; whilk pall was of 
fine purpour velvety lined with red tafietaa, 
fringed with gold and silk. After them was 
ane cart full of baimes, together with ane 
coffer, wherein was the cover and propine 
which should be propined to her hieness. 
When her grace cam forward to the Butter 
Tron, the nobility and convoy preoedand, 
there was ane port made of timber in maist 
honourable manner, coloured with fine col- 
ours, hung with sundry arms; upon whilk 
port was singand certain bairns in the maist 
heavenly wise ; under the whilk port there 
was ane doud opening with four leaves, in 
the whilk was put ane bonnie bairn. When 
the Queen's- hieness was coming thro the said 
port, the cloud openit, and the bairn de- 
scendit down as it had been ane angel, and 
deliverit to her hieness the keys of the town, 
together with ane Bible and ane Psalm-buik, 
coverit with fine purpour velvet. After the 
.«aid bairn had spoken some small speeches, 
he deliverit also to her hieness three writings, 
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the tenor whereof is uncertain. That being 
done, the bairn ascendit in the clond, and the 
said cloud steekit. This being done, our 
lady came to the Salt Tron, where there was 
some speakers ; and after ane little speech, 
they burnt upon the sca^ made at the said 
Tr'on, the manner of ane sacrifice. She then 
departed to the Nether Bow, where there 
was ane other scafTat made, having ane drag- 
on in the . same, with some speeches ; and 
after the dragon was burnt, and the Queen's 
grace had heard ane psalm sung, her hieness 
passed to the abbey of Holyrood-house, with 
the said convoy and nobilities. There the 
bairns whilk was in the cart with the propine 
made some speech concerning the putting 
away of the mass, and thereafter sung ane 
psalm. And this being done, the honest 
men remained in the outer chalmer, and de- 
sired her grace to receive the said cupboard, 
whilk was double over-gilt ; the price where- 
of was 2000 merks ; wha receivit the same, 
and thankit them thereof. And sae the hon- 
est men and convoy came to Edinburgh." 
19 
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Intolsrancs. Page 35. 

Eeligious toleration, as it exists in onr 
more favored age-^that is to say, a full re- 
cognition of the rights of conscience, and of 
that right of private judgment in matters of 
faith which forms the very basis of Protest- 
antism — was ill understood in the first years 
of the Reformation. Under the influence 
and guidance of an enthusiastic and sometimes 
over-zealous priesthood, and impelled by 
feelings of hatred towards that " Popish su- 
perstition" by which they had been so long 
enthralled, and from which they had been so 
recently emancipated, the Scottish Presbyte- 
rians and their leaders, the Lords of the Con- 
gregation, were prone to indulge in excesses 
against those who still clung to the tradition- 
ary faith. It is needless to multiply instances 
of the persecuting spirit thus engendered, 
provoked as it had lately been by the san- 
guinary proceedings of Queen Mary of Eng- 
land and of Cardinal Beaton in Scotland. . It 
was one of those periods of transition during 
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which, as in the first French Revolution, the 
fiercer instincts of humanity seem for a time 
to overmaster all others ; but, as in the French 
Revolution, the sacred cause of liberty was 
not answer£^ble for the fanatical excesses of its 
votaries, neither are religion nor Protestant- 
ism responsible for the intolerance of Calvin or 
Knox, or their ambitious followers, which in 
itself was and is altogether indefensible. 

An Act of Parliament was passed about the 
year 1560, by which the assembling together 
of people to hear mass was rendered penal, and 
the officiating priest subjected to severe pun- 
ishment. Knox, in his History of the Refor- 
mation, gives several instances of the execution 
of this law on ^' Popish persons,'' among others 
the following, which we find thus condensed in 
Chambers' " Domestic Annals of Scotland :" 

"The communion was administered in 
Edinburgh (in the year 1565), and as it was 
near Easter, the few remaining Catholics 
met at mass. The Reformed clergy were 
on the alert, and seized the priest. Sir James 
Carvet, as he was coming from the house 
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where he had ofiiciated. They 'conveyed 
him, together with the master of the house, 
and one or two mord of the assistants, to the 
Tolbooth, and immediately revested him 
with all his garments upon him, and so car- 
ried him to the market-cross, where they set 
him on high, binding the chalice in his hand, 
and himself tied fast to the said cross, where 
he tarried the space of one hour, during 
whic^ time the boys served him with his 
Easter e^s. The next day Garvet, with lus 
assistants, were accused and convicted by an 
assize, according to the Act of Parliament ; 
and albeit for the same offence he deserved 
deaths yet for all punishment he was set upon 
the market-cross for the space of three or 
four hours, the hangman standing by and 
keeping him, the boys and others were busy 
with egg-casting.' The Queen sent an angry 
letter to the Magistrates about this business^ 
from which 'may be perceived how griev- 
ously the Queen's Majesty would have been 
offended if the mess-monger had been hao- 
dled according to his demerit.' " 
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The Catholics, now in a small minority, 
could only retaliate. by scoffing at the " new 
faith/' and its apostles ; and Knox himself 
came in for a large share of ribaldry. On 
the occasion of his second marriage with 
Margaret Stuart, daughter of Lord Ochiltree, 
who proved a good wife to him in his old 
age, he being then fifty-eight, his popish ene- 
mies pretended that he had fascinated her 
by " glamour." Nicol Bume, an inveterate 
enemy of the reformer, thus writes: — "A 
little after he did pursue to have alliance 
with the honorable house of Ochiltree of the 
King's majesty's awn bluid. Riding there 
with ane great court on ane trim gilding, 
nocht like ane prophet or ane auld decrepit 
priest, but like as he had been ane of the 
royall bluid, with his bands of taffeta fastenit 
with golden rings and precious stanes ; and 
as is plainly reported in the country, by sor- 
cery and witchcraft did sae allure that puir 
gentlewoman that she could, not live without 
him, whilk appears to be of great probabili- 
tie, she being ane damsel of noble bluid, and 
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he ane auld creature of base degree, sae that 
sic a noble house could not degenerate sae 
far, except John Knox had interposed the 
power of his maister, wha, as he transfigures 
himself into an angel of licht, sae he causit 
John Knox appear ane of the maist able and 
lusty men that could be found in the 
warld!" 



Philosopht of the Reformation. P. 53. 

The following is the view taken by M. 
Philarete Chasles, the eminent Professor of 
the College of France, on the nature and 
bearings of the great Reformation in Ger- 
many and in Scotland. We quote his elo- 
quent " Etude sur Marie Stuart." 

" The Reformation was an evangelical in- 
surrection against traditional power and au- 
thority ; Teutonic independence in arms 
against the half Arabian pomps of Spain, the 
voluptuousness of Italy, the joyous philoso- 
phism of France. The North and Protest- 
antism made choice of the simple virtues, 



domestio and fireside affection, severity of 
morals, personal and heartfelt worship, as 
opposed to the South, with its traditional 
rites and popular sacrifices. In this extraor- 
dinary march of the North against the South, 
of examination in opposition to blind faith, 
of analysis against synthesis, of judgment 
against authority, of individuality against 
generality, of criticism against tradition — ^a 
march which still goes on unceasingly — Scot- 
land played a terrible part in the sixteenth 
century, for in that country the evangelical 
North assumed its wildest aspect. 

" At the head of the European Catholic 
cohort were the Guises, supported by the 
Pope and Philip II. of Spain. The Protest- 
ant party had no single leader, but many 
separate guides and representatives, such as 
Calvin, Zuingle, and Knox. Knox, the Mira- 
beau of religious reform in Scotland, a thor- 
ough revolutionist, fiercer than Calvin, more 
indomitable than Luther, with a hardy and 
crushing eloquence, and a perseverance that 
nothing could daunt, threw himself into the 
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struggle for the North and CalviniBin against 
the Southern Catholicism and the Guises, 
Hitherto this pointed antagonism has not 
been sufficiently remarked, but is demon- 
strated by a glance at the principal person- 
ages in their true order ; on the one side the 
Guises, the Pope, Philip IL, Marie de Lor- 
raine, her daughter Mary Stuart; on the 
other, Calvin, Knox ; behind them the mid- 
dle class and the populace ; &rther off the 
lords, greedy to take advantage of events, 
and to throw their swords into the winning 
scale ; finally, Elizabeth of England, doubt- 
ful of the Catholics, detesting the Guises, 
distrusting the Calvinists, and favoring civil 
war in a kingdom she hoped to ruin or con- 
quer. Mary stands out boldly from these 
groups as the very incarnation of the South, 
armed with all its charms and fascinations, 
opposing to the encroachments of the North 
and its cruel severities the most ineffective 
but most dramatic of struggles — ^bringing 
into the contest love, beauty, the arts, elo- 
quence, emotion, violent instincts, graceful 
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manners, the gift of ready tears, the impro- 
visation of passion. In the fearful shook of 
these two — ^the genius of the North and the 
genius of the South — the one was represented 
by Knox, that man of ice; the other by 
Mary, the daughter of Lorraine, who blenches 
not, nor yielcis even a single dogma, opinion, 
or enjoyment." 

Enmity betwsbn Elizabxth and Mart. 

Page 54. 

The jealousy and ill-feeling between the 
Queens of England and Scotland, which 
caused so much misery afterwards, and 
which finally incited Elizabeth to the com- 
mission of a crime, tiie odium of which she 
treacherously, but vainly, attempted to trans- 
fer to the tools of her will, seem to have 
actuated the English Queen at an early pe- 
riod of Mary's life. When the widowed 
Queen of Francis II. desired to return to her 
own' country, she asked permission of Eliza- 
beth to pass through England, but was un- 
graciously refused unless she would previous- 
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ly, and without due consultation, sign what 
was called the " Treaty of Edinburgh." In a 
rare and exceedingly interesting book (to be 
found in the British Museum), entitled, 
" Annales : The True and Royall History of 
the &mous Empress Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, France, and Ireland, &c., True 
Defenderesse, of Divine Renowne : London, 
1625," we have a full account of Mary's in- 
terview with Elizabeth's emissary, Throck- 
' morton, on this occasion, from which we 
extract the following, afibrdijig evidence of 
great talent and firmness on the part of the 
young Queen. 

*^ In the mean time, the Queene of Sisotland, 
who thought to cetyre herselfe into her king- 
dome, having sent before Doysell, a Frei^ch- 
man, intreating Elizabeth to give her High- 
nesse leaue to passe by sea and to Scotland 
through England .vnder the common faith, 
Elizabeth vtterly denyed her in presence of 
a whole multitude of her assistants, alledg- 
ing, for excuse, that shee had not yet ratified 
the Treaty of Edenborrough as shee had 
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promised to doe, and assured her that, in case 
shee should performe all that shee might ex- 
pect from a queen, being her cousin and neigh- 
bour, shee might freely passe' either by sea 
or land into Scotland. The Queene of Scots, 
extremely stomaking this refusall, called for 
Throgmorton (Elizabeth's envoy), and enter- 
tained a great deal of discourse with him 
about this occasion, which I will briefly here 
insert according to the contents of Throg- 
morton's letters collected by mee, to the 
end that the originall and degrees of the se- 
cret grudges and hatred betweene two of the 
prudentest and most puissant princesses of 
our age might more evidently and clearely 
appeare. Shee being then witlidrawne a little 
aside, and there being no more but herselfe 
and Throgmorton, she spake in this manner 
vnto him-: — . . • ' Nothing vexeth mee so 
much as to haue entreated her for that I 
could well haue been without ; and as I am 
come hither against her will, and notwith- 
standing the hindrance by her brother Ed- 
ward, I shall also well be able, God willing. 
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to returne into my <^uiitre7 without askiiig 
her leaue. And I want not friends, nor. 
friends that are willing and powerfnU, to 
bring me backe thither, as they were to 
bring me hither. But I chose rather to try 
her friendship than any others. I haue often 
hearde you say that it was necessary to our 
two kingdoms to intertaine amity the one 
witji the other ; and neverthelesse, it seems 
that shoe hath another meaning, otherwise 
shee would not have refused me so small 
a courtesie. But peradventure she loues 
these Scots better which are rebels to me, 
who am Queene of Scotland, of equal males- 
tie to her, her neere kinswoman, and the 
most certain heire. Does shee think that I 
will be forsaken of my friends ? Truely shee 
hath brought mee to that passe that I haue 
reclaymed the ayde of those whilk otherwise 
I would not have imployed, and I cannot 
maruell enough by what counsell shee hath 
heretofore assisted my subjects against mee, 
and now that I. am a widdow, am hindered 
from returning to my own countrey. She 
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repibches mee with my small experience. I 
confesse age brings that ; yet neverthelesse I 
haue 80 much as to know how to carry my 
selfe lovingly and iustly with my friends. I 
doe not cast at randome any word against 
her which may be imworthy of a queene and 
a kinswoman, and by her permission I darsay 
that I am a queene as well as shee, and want 
no friends more than shee doth, and can 
carry my courage as high as shee knowes 
how to doe, insomuch as. it is fitting for us to 
measure our selves with some equality.. But 
I have comparisons which cannot be without 
debate and hatred. . . . She often objects 
unto mee, as .to my shai;ne, that I am young ; 
and truely shee might rightly say it, both 
very young and very ill-advised, if I would 
txeate of a businesse of that importance with- 
out the consent of my State. I have rendered 
to her all the duties of friendship, but she 
either beleeues them not or despiseth them. 
I would to God that I were as deare to her 
as I am neere to her, for that would be a 
precious kinde of prpximitie.'" • 
20 
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The Silver Casket. Pages 83, 1 17. 

M. Dargaud, whose interesting work is so 
frequently and deservedly alluded to in the 
text, gives his decision on this vexed question 
in the following ex cathedra manner : 

'^ Ces lettres, du reste, etaient authentiques. 
Ce serait perdre son temps que de chercher 
ici a le prouver." " These letters are authen- 
tic, and it would be only loss of time to seek 
to prove it here." 

The only justification given for this hasty 
statement, is the inference that Norfolk be- 
lieved it, when he -replied to Elizabeth's 
taunt in the words given in page 118, and 
that James VI. believed it, because he at- 
tempted to suppress the publication of docu- 
ments accusing his mother of the crime. 

It is to be feared, however, that M. Dar- 
gaud has not sufficiently studied this grave 
subject, otherwise h^ would scarcely have 
ventured to settle, in this somewhat ofF>hand 
fashion, a point regarding which there has 
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been so much able and vehement controversy 
among eminent historians, the result of which 
we may now fairly aver to have been the 
utter rejection of the. letters said to have been 
found in the casket, as authentic evidence of 
Mary's complicity in the murder of Damley. 
The reality and extent of Mary's participa- 
tion, in this dark transaction, must depend on 
far oth^r evidence. Without attempting to 
go into the general question in corroboration 
of the views expressed in the text, it may not 
be out of place to present a brief summary 
of the famous " Silver Casket" case, availing 
ourselves for this purpose of the mass of evi- 
dence, illustration, and argument, which sue-, 
cessive historians have so fully brought be- 
fore us. No point in modem hiistory has 
been more thoroughly sifted and investigated, 
and on an examination of the whole case pro 
and con^ and of the accumulated data for 
forming a fair judgment thereon, we are led 
to the inevitable conclusion that, whatever 
Other proofs there may be of Mary's moral 
guilt, no impartial jury of our day could pos- 
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sibly accept the evidence of the casket, or 
pronounce an adverse verdict on the Que^ 
founded on its alleged contents. 

The facts of the case are these : Shortly 
after the Queen's flight to England, the Earl 
of Murray, instigated by motives of personal 
ambition or justification, and encouraged by 
Queen Elizabeth, presented himself along 
with Morton, Lethington, Lindsay, and others 
—most of whom had been actually engaged 
in compassing the murder of Damley — ^be- 
fore a commission appointed by the English 
Queen at York, and afterwards at Westmm- 
ster, and there preferred a charge against 
Mary of direct participation in the assassin- 
ation of her husband. This charge was 
founded on certain letters, said to have been 
written by Mary to Bothwell, previous to 
Darnley's death, and were found in a silver- 
gilt casket, \fhich had been taken by Mor- 
ton's servants from George Dalgleish, one of 
Bothwell's retainers, after his flight from 
Edinburgh Castle. The casket itself had un- 
doubtedly been Mary's, and was a present 
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from her first husband, Francis 11., whose 
arms and initials it bore. The letters were 
of an amatory kind, one of them containing 
a promise to marry Bothwell, and were from 
seven to ten in number, including a long son- 
net, supposed to have been also addressed to 
Bothwell, and of which some extracts are 
given in pages 95-6. These letters, if au- 
thentic, clearly implicated Mary in the assas- 
sination. The Earl of Murray, her brother, 
affirmed '^ on his honor," that the letters were 
in the Queen's handwriting, and Morton also 
testified, " on his honor," that the casket and 
its contents had been really seized as stated. 
Compared with other letters in the acknowl- 
edged handwriting of the Queen, they were 
^und to be similar, and in some of them in- 
cidents were mentioned which were known 
to have occurred. Such was the whole case 
against Mary. Beyond the affirmation of 
these nobles — several of whom had been 
** act and part" with Bothwell in Damley's 
murder, but none of whom personally testi- 
fied to Mary's knowledge of the plot — ^no 
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other evidenee whatever wa« given as to the 
facts stated. 

To this Mary replied that she had written 
no such . letters ; that those produced were 
forgeries executed by Murray, Morton, and 
Lethington'; that Morton's story was un- 
j3upported by any evidence whatever; that 
the mere similarity of writing was no proofj 
as she was ready to show that LetMngton 
had often imitated her handwriting ; that al- 
lusions to actual events could be 'very eacdly 
introduced, so as to give the appearance of 
authenticity to foi^eries. She urgently in- 
sisted, moreover, on being allowed to see the 
letters, offering to prove tiHem forgeries by 
internal evidence, but this was never granted 
either to Mary or to- her agents, and after 
the cause was decided, they were handed back 
to Murray. 

The simple circumstance that there were 
neither superscriptioiv^ address^ name^ daie^ nor 
seal on any one of these letterSy would be 
sufficient to condemn them at once in the 
eyes of any modem jury as receivable evi- 



denoe. Hubert, who was said to have got 
these letters from the Queen, and delivered 
them to Bothwel), and Dalgleish, on whose 
person it was said to have been seized, who 
was said to have received the casket from 
Balfour, had both been hastily condemned 
and executed' without leaving any evidence 
or testimony ; two of thes^ letters had the ap- 
pearance of having been written to Damley 
before marriage, and generally they seemed 
to have been garbled and interpolated, if not 
wholly foiled ; some of them might even be 
in Mary's handwriting, "but so altered as to 
give them a character of criminality ; they 
were mostly written in a low and vulgar style, 
extremely unlike Mary's usual elegant com- 
position. As Miss Strickland truly remarks, 
in her able and sympathetic defence of Mary, 
'* No one capable of appreciating the beauti- 
ful simplicity of her style, and the eloquence 
of her language, can deny that her genuine 
letters very far surpass those of the most ac- 
complished contemporaries, not even except- 
ing Bacon or Sir Philip Sidney.'* 



But Marjr did not confinfi herself to mere 
defence; she demanded the right of being 
heard before Elizabeth, and of inspecting the 
letters openly; accused Murray of traitorous 
falsehood, and of imputing to her a crime 
in which he had himself been implicated, and 
in which Morton and Lethington had be^ 
the active perpetrators, a &ct no one can 
now doubt. Both of these reasonable de- 
mands were persistinglj refused by the Eng- 
lish Queen, and after a great deal of diplo- 
matic intrigue, Elizabeth finally declared the 
proof of Mary's guilt insufficient, and CecU, 
her minister, stated that " nothing had been 
shown that should induce the Queen of Eng- 
land to conceive an ill opinion of her good 
sister.'^ Thus the case completely broke 
down, notwithstanding the efforts of Murray, 
and even the anxiety of Elizabeth to have 
her " good sister " condemned. 

The principal historical authority quoted 
by those who believe in the contents of this 
famous casket is Buchanan, who is implicitly 
followed by Robertson, Hume, and others. 
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But Buchanan was the friend and confident 
of Murray, and himself one of the commis- 
sioners who plead against Mary, and his evi- 
dence being not only that of a sp^ci^l plead- 
er, but of a direct party in the case, ought 
not, in common justice, to be received, parti- 
cularly as many of his statements have been 
proved by Chalmers to be utterly at variance 
with fact. The whole question was so ably 
and convincingly analyzed by the elder Tyt- 
ler in his " Historical and Critical Enquiry," 
that Dr. Johnson, in reviewing that work, 
declared that "these letters could never 
more be attributed to Mary." In later 
times, Whitaker, Chalmers, besides many 
others, followed on the same side, and the 
first named of these writers thus forcibly 
sums up : — " These letters are proved to be 
foi^eries by all the possible modes of trying 
them. The internal and external evidence 
of this is alike conclusive ; their variations 
in substance, in form, and in words ; the his- 
tory of the whole conduct of Elizabeth's pro- 
ceedings at the conferences concerning them ; 
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their contradictions to facts ; their repugnance 
to common sense ; their inconsistency with 
all chronology J their violent opposition to 
themselves and to each other, — ^all show 
them to be forgeries, with an accumulative 
weight of testimony." 

The opinion of one of our most eminent 
historians may appropriately close these re- 
marks, distinguished as it is by impartiality 
and candor, and, at the same time, entirely 
corroborative of M. de Lamartine's view. 

"I have already pointed out," says Mr. 
Fraser Tytler, " such moral evidence agfunst 
the Queen as arose out of her conduct both 
before and after her marriage with Bothwell. 
The discussions at York and Westminster 
do not materially alTect this evidence, and, 
so far as we can judge of these conferences, 
they leave the mind under the unsatisfying 
and painful impression that the conduct of 
the Scottish Queen was that of a person 
neither directly guilty nor yet wholly inno- 
cent. There can be little doubt that some 
letters addressed by Mary to Bothwell did 
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really fall into the hands of her enemies, but 
the Regent's refusal to produce the originals, 
and the state in which the copies have de 
scended to our times, evidently garbled, alter- 
ed, and interpolated, throws on him the utmost 
suspicion, and renders it impossible for any 
sincere inquirer after the truth to receive 
such evidence. If the only proofe of Mary's 
guilt had been these letters produced at 
Westminster, the task of her defenders would 
have been comparatively an easy one. It is 
the moral evidence arising out of her own 
conduct which weighs heaviest against her." 
This celebrated casket, with its contents, 
was returned to Murray, as already stated, 
after the close of the conference of Westmin- 
ster, from whom it seems to have passed 
into the hands of the Earl of Morton, for 
the last time it was seen was in the time of 
Charles II., in the possession of the Marquis 
of Douglas, the then representative of Mor- 
ton's family. It is supposed to have been 
consumed, with the letters it contained, in 
the fire which destroyed Castle-Douglas, 
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with all its furniture and paintings, in the 
year 1758. 

Mary's Unhappiness with Bothwell. 

Page 97. 

De Croc's original letter is in the Biblio^ 
theque Imperiale of Paris. It is dated 18th 
May, 1567, the very day after Mary's mar- 
riage with Bothwell ; and begins by express- 
ing any thing but confidenee in the Bishop of 
Dunblane, to whom De Croc had confided 
former letters, then proceeding : — " Vos Ma- 
jestes ne sauroient mieux faire que de lui 
faire mauvaise chere et trouver bien mauvais 
le mariage, car il est tres malheureux, et 
desja on n'est pas a s'en repenter. leudi, Sa 
Majeste m'envoya querir ou je m'apperceus. 
d'une estrange fa^on entre elle et son Mary, 
ce que elle me voullut excuser, disant que si 
je la voyois triste, c'estoit pour ce qu'elle 
ne voulloit se rejouyr, comme elle dit ne la 
faire jamais, ne desirant que la mort. 

" Hier estant renfermez tous deux dedans 
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un cabinet avec le Compte de Bodwell, elle 
cria tout hault que on luj baillast ung cou- 
teau pour se tuer. Ceulx qui estoient dedans 
la chambre qui precedoit le cabinet, I'enten- 
dirent. lis pensent que si Dieu ne luy aid 
qu'elle se desespera. Je I'ay conseille et 
comfortee de mieux que j'ay peu, ces trois 
fois que je I'ay veu. 

" Son Mary ne la fera pas longue, car il 
est trop hay en ce royaume, et puis I'on ne 
cessera jamais que la mort de roy ne soyt 
seue. 

" n n'y a pas un seul Seigneur de nom, 
que le dit Compte de Bodwell, et le Compte 
de Craffort, les autres sont mandes et ne 
veuillent poin venir." 

The first paragraph of the above is given 
in the text; the remainder runs thus: — 
" Yesterday, being shut up in a cabinet, to- 
gether with the Earl of Both well, she cried 
out for a knife with which to kill herself. 
Those who were in the chamber next to the 
cabinet heard her. It is thought that if God 
help her not, she will fall into despair, I 

21 
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have consoled and comforted her as well I 
could these three times that I have seen her. 
Her husband will not go on thus long, for he 
is too much hated in this kingdom ; and they 
cannot prevent the death of the king from 
being known. 

*' There is not a single Lord of note here, 
except the said Earl of Bothwell and the 
Earl of Crawford; the others are ordered 
away, and have no wish tp return." 

Queen Mart at Lochleven. Page 100. 

Of the nature of the royal captive's occu- 
pation while in Lochleven Castle, the follow- 
ing curious letter will give some idea. It is 
published in LabanoiTs *' Recuil des Lettres 
de Marie Stuart," and though evidently not 
written by Mary's own hand — ^as she never 
succeeded in acquiring the vernacular dialect 
of Scotland — is plainly composed from her 
dictation, probably by one of her Scottish 
maidens. 

" Robert Melwyne, ye sail nocht faill to 
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send with this berar to me, half elle of in- 
carnat satin, and half elle of blew satin. Als 
cans Servais my conseircre send me mair 
twyned sUk gif Lr rests ony; and sewing 
quhyt satin, ane uther ihcamat, ane uther of 
black satin, and the skirts with thame. Send 
ane skirt with the ry d doublat ; als ane gowne 
of taffateis, als ye sail send the gowne and the 
other clais that i bad the Lady Lidintoun 
gar send me; and as ye sail nocht faill to 
send my madynis clais, for thai ar nakit, and 
marvells ye have nocht send thame, sin your 
departing fra me, togithyr with the camaraige 
and lynyne claithe, quhair of i gaif you ane 
memoriall ; and gif the schone be nocht 
reddy maid, caus send them with some uther 
after. Als y6 sail caus Servais send tua pair 
schettis, with tua unce of small blak sewing 
silk. Als ye sail caus him send me all the 
dry damis plowmis that he hes, togither with 
the peris he hes. This ye will nocht faill to 
do, as doubt nocht bot ye will ; atour ye sail 
caus mak ane dozen of rasene nedillis and 
mowlis ; and speir at Servais gif he hes ony 
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uther covering of beddis to me, nor grein and 
send me to put under the uther covering. I 
mervell ye forgat to send me silvir, conforme 
to promis. Committand yow to God. At 
Lochlewyn the iij of September, Marie R.'* 

Mart's DAuaHTEB. Page 103. 

The birth of a daughter at Lochleven 
seems to rest on rather slender evidence — 
the only direct statement of the feet being 
made by Le Laboureur in his additions to 
the ** Memoires de Castelnau, Sieur de Mau- 
vissiere," in which he expressly says that 
Mary had by Bothwell "une fiUe, qui flit 
religieuse a N. Dame de Soissons;" the 
place or time of birth are not mentioned, 
but a child by Bothwell could only have been 
bom at Lochleven in 1568. Le Laboureur 
bears a high character as a historian ; he was 
almoner to the King of France, had access to 
many state secrets, was very favorable to 
Mary, and published a considerable 001100- 
tion of her letters. 
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Another circumstance seems to corrobor- 
ate the statement. When Melvil was de- 
puted to Lochleven for the purpose of p^ess^- 
ing Mary to divorce Bothwell, she resolutely 
refused, saying, that " she would in no ways 
consent to that, but would rather die .... 
as by renouncing Bothwell, she would illeg- 
itimate her. (expected) child, and forfeit her 
honor."— TAro^morto/i to Mizabeth, 

It is remarkable that no contemporary 
writer alludes further to this matter. If the 
birth took place, it may easily be conceived, 
that with the concurrence of Lady Douglas, 
the infant may have been secretly conveyed 
to France. An inspection of the records of 
the nunnery at Soissons (if they exist) might 
throw light on this interesting point. But 
Mary actually consented to the divorce a year 
afterwards, which she probably never would 
have done, if she had a daughter alive in 
France, of whom Bothwell was the father. 
Nor did Mary ever, in any of her letters or 
documents, allude to this child, whose exist- 
ence, besides, would have formed an impor- 
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ant element of intrigue in the hands of the 
Catholic party, and of the enemies of Eliza- 
beth and James in England. 

Another tradition is, that Mary gave birth 
to a son shortly after her escape from Loch- 
leven, of whom George Douglas was the fa- 
ther. Wodrow relates this on the authority 
of " old Patrick Simson,** adding, that this 
son was the father of Robert Douglas, a well- 
known Presbyterian preacher in the reign of 
Charles L Bishop Burnet, who knew this 
person, says he ^ was not ill-pleased to have 
the story pass." This, however, has been 
demonstrated to be a complete and libellous 
fabrication, though the minister was, it ap- 
pears, really descended from the Queen's lib- 
erator. 



The &CAPB FROM Lqchlbven. Page 105. 

The following remarkable account of Queen 
Mary's escape from Lochleven is given by 
Petrucci, ambassador of the Grand Duke 
Cosmo de Medici at the Court of France, the 
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particulars having been communicated to him 
by John Beaton, brother of the Archbishop 
of Glasgow, one of the " cavaliers" who as- 
sisted in the escape. The original is in the 
secret archives of the House of Medici at 
Florence, where it was discovered by Prince 
Labanoif, who gives it in the original Italian, 
of which a translation is now offered. The 
letter bears the date 21st May, 1568, and is 
headed, ^^Modo che h Regina di Scotia ka 
usato per liherarsi dalla PrigioneJ'^ 

" Having communicated with the Queen of 
Scots by means of a servant of the house, 
Lord Seton, a most trusty Catholic, and right 
valiant gentleman, went, on the day appoint- . 
ed, with fifty cavaliers to the neighborhood 
of Lochleven, where the Queen was kept 
captive, remaining with forty of them in the 
mountain near the lake (in order not to be 
discovered by those in the castle), the other 
ten entering a village on its banks, and pre- 
tending to be there by chance, while one of 
them advanced to the shore, and lying down 
so as not to be seen, waited tiU the Queen 
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should appear, according to the arrangement. 
At the gate of the Castle there were guards 
day and night, who took care that the said 
gate should be kept locked with a key, which 
was placed on a table at which the castellan 
took his meals and before his eyes. This 
castellan was the uterine brother of the Earl 
of Murray, Regent of Scotland, natural 
brother of the Queen, and her mortal ene- 
my. 

" The Queen, after having tried to escape 
by a window, but without success, so con- 
trived that a page of the castellan, disposed 
(or that office, when carrying, on the 2d of 
May, a dish to his master covered with a 
napkin, dropt the said napkin over the key, 
which he thus took up and carried away with- 
out any one observing ; he then immediately 
told the Queen, who quickly donning the 
dress of the taller of her two attendants, left 
ready for the purpose, and, taking the hand of 
the lesser, a little girl of ten years, she ao- 
companied the page directly to the gate, 
opened it, and went out with liim and the 
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girl, locking it outside, so that no one could 
open it from within. She then entered a lit- 
tle boat, kept for the service of the castle, 
waving her white veil, fringed with red, and 
thus giving the concerted signal to those who 
awaited her, upon which, he who had been 
lying on the shore, started up, and by another 
signal informed the c&valiers in the village, 
(among whom was he who has come hither 
to give an account of these things to his 
Majesty, and who is brother to the Scottish 
Ambassador here). They who were in the 
mountain being also quickly informed, im- 
mediately arrived at the lake, and the Queen, 
who had rowed to the shore with the page as 
well as she could, had arrived there by the 
grace of God, mounted with infinite joy on 
horseback, with the page and the girl, and 
galloped to the sea-coast, five miles off, 
as, by remaining on land, they would have 
run manifest danger. Having all embarked 
together, they conducted her to Niddry, be- 
longing to Lord Seyton, and thence to Ham- 
ilton, a castle of the Duke of Chatelherault, 
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(Sciatelero,) where the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, his brother, and the chie& of her 
party, welcomed and acclaimed her as Queen. 
Hamilton is a strongly-fortified place, about 
five leagues from Dumbarton {Don Bertran\ 
which is a very strong castle, but the Queen 
did not retire there, feeling safe at Hamilton, 
which commands all that country. 

''The whole kingdom is in commotion, 
some for the Queen, some against her, and 
with the Earl of Murray. She has sent 
this gentleman (John Beaton) to ask a thou- 
sand musketeers of his Majesty ; but for the 
recovery of Edinburgh, and other fortresses 
occupied by the rebels, she will have need of 
all further help, and has written a letter to 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, which would move 
the hardest heart to compassion for her ; in 
the first lines of which, she asks pardon of 
God and the world for the past errors of her 
youth, acknowledging that her liberation is 
due to the Divine Majesty alone, and giving 
humble thanks that so much courage has 
been granted to her in her afflictions; ex- 
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pressing her firm determination to live and 
die a Catholic, now more than ever." 

It will thus be seen that the Queen's escape 
was accomplished bj even a more ingenious 
tour de jongleur than Roland Graeme's with 
the false keys, in Sir Walter Scott's admira- 
ble novel "The Abbot" 

Murray's Character. Page 120. 

It is impossible to excuse the ill-concealed 
satisfaction of the dethroned Queen when she 
heard of the death of her brother Murray. 
But it is not surprising that a woman pos- 
sessing so passionate and vengeful a nature, 
and still suifering all the evils of an imprison- 
ment into which he had driven her, should 
have regarded him with bitter and implaca- 
ble resentment. She was aware that Mur- 
ray had taken a part in what Morton after- 
wards called, with grim humor, ** the slaugh- 
ter of Davie," namely, the murder of Rizzio. 
Two years only had elapsed since he had 
done all in his power to deprive her of life 
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and character, by endeayoring to prove her 
guiltj before all Europe of having conspired 
wiUi Bothwell to assassinate her husband, 
combining for that purpose with those very 
men whom he must have known to have 
been themselves chief actors in that dark 
drama. Though in the earlier part of her 
reign Murray had rendered her invaluable 
services, he had of late years become her 
worst and most dangerous fqe, and had acted 
towards her with a duplicity and rancor 
which, in her eyes, nothing could excuse or 
palliate. Murray was one of the most emi- 
nent and useful promoters of the great 
movement of the Reformation, but personal 
ambition, and what he no doubt regarded as 
the exigencies of the time, had impelled him 
to the commission of acts against his sister^s 
life and fortunes for which^ impartial history 
will ever condemn him. 

Although in the text, as in many historical 
works, the usual but conventional spelling of 
this name is adopted, Murray is the right ap- 
pellation. The Queen's brother was called 
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" Lord James Stuart," till created Earl of 
Mar, a title belonging to his mother's family, 
in 1561, which he relinquished for that of 
Earl of Moray in the following year ; from 
the county of Moray or Elgin — ^pronounced 
in ordinary language as " Murray," — ^which, 
however, is the name of several totally dif- 
ferent Scottish families of equally ancient 
and noble descent 

Letter to Elizabeth. Page 126. 

This letter was found among Burleigh's 
papers, and may have been intercepted by 
that minister. If Elizabeth received it, she 
must have been irritated to the last degree 
against the writer, as perhaps nothing so in- 
sulting was ever written by one woman to 
another. The following extracts from the 
original letter in French will serve to show 
its extraordinary " feminine malice." 

After protesting that she writes " with re- 
gret that such things are put in question, but 
very sincerely and without any passion, that 
22 
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the Countess of Shrewsbury has told me 
what follows, to most of which I replied, re- 
proving her for believing or speaking so 
licentiously of you, which I believed not, 
neither believe I now," Mary goes on to re- 
late a number of love adventures of Elizabetli 
of the most disgraceful kind, in which Hat- 
ton, Simier, Oxford, and others were said to 
be. the Lotharios. The letter then pro- 
ceeds: — 

"Elle me conseilloit, en riant extreme- 
ment, mettre mon filz sur les rancs pour vous 
faire I'amour, comme chose qui me serviroit 
grandement et metroit monsieur le Due [the 
Duke d'Anjou] hors de quartier ; et lui re- 
pliquant que cela deroit pris pour une vraie 
moquerie elle me respondit que vous etiez si 
vayne et en si bonne opinion de vostre beaute 
comme se vous estiez quelque deesse du ciel ; 
qu'elle prendroit sur la teste de le vous fayre 
croire facilement et entretiendroit mon filz ai 
cette humeur ; que vous preniez si grand plesir 
en flateries hors de toute rayson que I'on vous 
disoit, comme de dire, q'on ne vous osoit re- 
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garder par foys a plain, d'aultant que Yotre 
face luysoit oomme le soleill; qu'elle et 
toutes les aultres dames de la oour estoient 
contreintes d'user, il n'osoient s'entreregarder 
Tune et I'aultre de peur de s'eclater de rire 
des cassades qu'elle vous donnoit: disait 
qu'elle ne vouldroit pour chose du monde 
estre en vostre service, daultant quelle auroit 
peur que quancl seriez en cholere ne lui fissies 
comme a sa cousin Skedmur a qui vous aviez 
rompu un doiht faciant croire que cestoit im 
chandelier qui estoit tombe dessubz ; et qu'a 
un aultre vos servant a talle auviez donne un 
grand coup de cousteau sur la mayn : Croyez 
que vous estiez jouee et contrefaicte par elles 
comme en commedie entre mes fammes mes- 
mes, ce qu'appercevant, je vous jure que je 
deffendis a mes fammes de ne ce plus mesler. 
.... Que vous mourriez bientost, se'en re- 
jouissant sur une vayne imagination de Jon 
Lenton, et d'un vieulx liuvre qui prediroit 
vostre mort par violence et la . succession 
d'une aultre royne quelle interpretoit estre 
moy, regretant seullement que par le dit 
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liuvre il estpit predit que la rojne qui tous 
deubroit sucoeder ne regneroit que trois ans, 
et mouroit oomme vous par violanoe, oe qui 
estoit represent^ mesme en peinture dans le 
dit liuvre, auquel il j avoy t un dernier feuil- 
let, le contenu duquel elle ne ma jamais vou- 
lou dire." — MurdinCs State Papers. 

"She advised me, laughing extremely, to 
put my son in the ranks of your lovers, as a 
thing that would serve me greatly, and would 
put the Duke out ; replying to her that sudi 
a thing would be taken for mere mockery ; 
she answered that you were as vain, and 
filled with as good opinion of your beauty, 
as if you were a goddess from heaven ; that 
she would take it upon herself to make you 
believe it easily, and to entertain my son in 
this humor; that you took such great pleas> 
ure in flattery beyond all reason, that they 
told you that sometimes no one dared to look 
upon your face, because it dazzled like the 
sun; that she and the other ladies of the 
court were constrained to use such lies in 
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speaking to you, that they dared not look at 
each other for fear of bursting into laughter. 
She said, moreover, that she would not for 
any thing in the world be in your service, so 
great i^ar had she, that when you were in a 
rage, you naight do to her as you had done to 
her cousin Skidmur, whose finger you had 
broken, making believe that a candlestick 
had fallen on it ; and then to another of your 
servants, you had given a blow with a knife 
on the hand. Believe me, you were deceived 
and mocked by them as in a comedy, and 
even among my own women, which perceiv- 
ing, I swear to you that I fbrbade them to 
interfere ..... That you would soon die, 
rejoicing at a vain imagination of John LfCn- 
ton, and of an old book which predicted your 
death by violence, and the succession of an- 
other queen, whom she interpreted to be 
myself, regretting only, that by the said 
book, it was predicted that the queen who 
was to succeed you would only reign three 
years, and would die like you by violence, 
all which was also represented in a picture 
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in the said book, in which there was another 
leaf, the contents of which she would never 
tell me." 

There is no doubt that the imputatioBs 
against the character of Elizabeth contained- in 
this letter were current at the time, as they 
are still preserved in some of the private 
memoirs and ^' scandalous chronicles" of the 
age ; nor can we doubt that her knbwn pref^ 
erence for Leicester, Hatton, Essex, and Sey- 
mour, gave an air of probability to these 
rumors. Her self-conceit as to personal 
beauty is proverbial, and there can be no 
question about her passionate temper; she 
frequently beat her maids of honor, and on 
one occasion gave Essex a box on the ear 
before the Privy Council, a reproof which 
must have astonished that gallant generaL 
" The reader may perhaps wonder," says a 
writer of the beginning of last century, " that 
there should be any room for a secret history 
in her reign, since the honor and interest of 
England, and the good of her people, was the 
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great design she aimed ab ; but in answer to 
this, the reader ought to consider, that as 
even Silver Cynthia herselfj the Queen of 
Heaven, against which the dogs so often bark 
in vain, is not without her spots ; so neither 
was this virtuous Princess so free from those 
imperfections which are the constant con- 
comitants of corrupted nature, as to be ex- 
empted from all blemishes; for, as 'tis 
scarcely to be expected but that the liquor 
should have some relish of the cask which 
contained it, so neither ought we to think it 
strange that in a reign of four and forty years, 
Elizabeth should not show herself the daugh- 
ter of Henry VIIL, from whom she was 
descended." — Secret History of the IRnyt 
and Queens of England^ 1702. 

The Babikoton Plot. Page 135. 

The nature and degree of Mary's knowl- 
edge and participation in this conspiracy is. 
another of those mysterious questions which 
form the debatable land of modern history. 



less 
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It may not be out of place to give a very 
brief view of the case in corroboration of 
the text. 

It will be conceded on the one hand that 
Mary had a perfect right to conspire against 
Elizabeth for her own escape from a barbar- 
ous and life-long captivity ; and on the other, 
that the charge of being accessory to a plot 
for taking the life of her persecutor was not 
altogether an improbable one. The Italian 
policy of that age unhappily regarded private 
murder as a justifiable means of getting rid 
of dangerous enemies, though such a princi- 
dple was never openly advocated. It was 
left for our own time and for Italian fanatics 
of the nineteenth century boldly to advocate 
assassination, though, if directed against 
themselves, they would probably be the 
first to denounce its atrocity. 

The question before us is, whether Mary 
gave her consent or approbation to Babing- 
ton's scheme for murdering Elizabeth, for 
that she knew of the plot, as regarded her 
own escape, there is no doubt. The charges 



against Mary were two, Ist. The invasion 
of the realm ; 2d. The death of the queen. 
The first she did not deny ; the second she 
repelled with the most solemn protestations. 
Her own words were these :— " I do not deny 
that I have longed for liberty, and earnestly 
labored to procure it. Nature impelled me 
to do so ; but I call God to witness that I 
have never conspired the death of the Queen 
of England, or consented to it." 

llie sole proof in support of the second 
charge was the production of copies of let- 
ters between her and Babington. The orig- 
inal letter, alluded to in the text, was de- 
clared to have been written in cipher by 
Mary's secretary, Curie, at her dictation, 
and by him given to the spy Phellips, who 
in his turn handed it to Walsingham — ^retain- 
ing it between them for ten days before de- 
livery to Babington. A copy, stated to be 
a transcript of this letter by Phellips, was 
produced; the original never. Throughout 
the trial Walsingham produced no one orig- 
inal document in support of the chaige; 
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neither would he consent to produce Nau or 
Curie, or even his base tool PhelUps. Mieiry 
solemnly and energetically denied having 
written the letter in question, and prayed 
earnestly for a sight of the original, begg- 
ing also to be confronted with Nau and 
Curie — but all was refused. Extorted confes- 
sions, signed by the secretaries, were shown, 
not the originals, but again copies — ^though 
Nau declared afterwards, at Westminster, 
with the most energetic asseverations, that 
Mary was perfectly innocent of the capital 
charge. But the unfortunate victim had been 
pre-doomed. The real conspiracy for assas- 
sination had been, that of the English queen 
and her ministers against Mary. Walsing- 
ham, although one of the greatest, was also 
one of the most unscrupulous of statesmen. 
He had already counselled Mary's private 
murder in his letters, now extant, and had 
found in Phellips a fit instrument for carry- 
ing out his determination to destroy her. 
Phellips, by his own confession, forged a 
postscript to one of the letters in cipher (now 
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in the State Paper Office), connecting her in 
the most direct manner with the six conspira- 
tors; but the scheme seems to have been 
changed ; this letter was never alluded to ; 
and the '* six gentlemen" were probably in- 
troduced by the same agency into the al- 
leged copy of letter produced at the trial. 
It seems aljnost conclusive, that notwith^ 
standing the strictest search by Mary's ene- 
mies, directed by all Walsingham's skill, not 
a scrap of her own handwriting could ever 
be found to connect her with the murderous 
intention. Were any further proof of inno- 
cence wanting, we would appeal to Mary's 
solemn and eloquent prayer at the supreme 
hour of death, which is thus given by an on- 
looker in his report of the' tragic event to the 
Court of France. We translate from the old 
French in which it i8 written:- 

" Let me, O my God, once more, without 
offence to thee, and for my justification, de- 
clare in few words to all those in presence of 
whom I render thee up my spirit, to the rest 
of this kingdom, and to all Christendom, pro- 
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testing as I do, that I have never consulted, 
wished to conspire, or in any other way givea 
counsel or ud in all the conspiracies for 
death — ^for which I am here so fidsely accused 
and so inhumanly treated.'.' Acknowledging 
that she had sought to procure her own lib- 
erty by every raeians in her power, " without 
nevertheless," she adds, '^ offending the Di- 
vine Majesty, or the state of this kingdom ; 
and if I have had any other intention in this 
place, I pray that my soul may be perpetu- 
ally deprived of participation in thy mercy 
and grace, and of the fruit it hopes to attain 
through the death and passion of thy dear 
Son." . 



CONDUOT OF THE JuDOSS AT FOTHSBIHOAT. 

Page 136. 

^' It is impossible to read without admira- 
tion, in the minute records of the trial, the 
self-possessed, prompt, clear, and sagacious 
replies and remarks, by which this forlorn 
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woman defended herself against the most ex- 
pert lawyers and politicians of the age ; who, 
instead of examining her as judges, pressed 
her with the unscrupulous ingenuity of ene- 
mies. Their spirit may be collected from 
the fact that Burleigh, one of her judges, 
published at the very moment ' a note of the 
indignities and wrongs done and offered by 
•the Queen of Scots to the Queen's Majesty,' 
beginning with her assumption of the royal 
arms of England, when she was the wife of 
the Dauphin, son of Henry II., and ending 
with Babington's conspiracy. No pettifogg- 
ing advocate could employ falsehood and 
sophistry with more lic^ose, than this states- 
man, acting in the sacred character of a 
judge" — Sir James Mackintaah^s Hist, of 
vol. iii. 

Iktbrcxbsioit 07 James VI. for his Mo- 
thkb's Lifb. Page 138. 

We here give the letter by James to Eli- 

Lzabeth, demanding that his mother's life 
" 
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should be saved. The proceedings of the 
joung kmg throughout this afiair were mark- 
ed by any thing but that boldness and sin- 
oeritj which natural aflection should have 
inspired: and even after the execution of 
Mary, his conduct was pusillanimous in the 
extreme, the mean fear of endangering his 
prospect of succeeding to the English crown 
being apparently sufficient to overcome lUl 
other emotions. 

King James had sent William Keith, af- 
terwards Master of Gray, who villanously 
betrayed his trust — not only consenting to 
Mary's death, but, as he himself afterwards 
avowed, counselling h^r secret assassination 
— and Sir Robert Melvil, to England, to 
prevent the execution, and wrote to Eliza- 
beth on the 26th of January in these 
terms : — 

" Madiame and dearest Sister — ^If ye could 
have knowin quhat divers thochtis have agi- 
tatit my mynde since my directing of Wil- 
liams Keith to you for the sollisting of this 
matter quheir to nature and honoure so 
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greatly and unfeynedly bindis and obleigis 
me ; if, I say, ye knew the thing itself if so 
it shoulde proceed, as Godd forbidd, quhat 
eventis micht follow thairiipon, quhat num- 
ber of straites I sold be drivin unto, and, 
amongst the rest, hou it micht perrell my 
reputation amongst my subjectis, then dout 
I not but ye uold so far pittie my case as it 
uold easely mak you at the first to resolve 
youreouin best into it. . • • • Quhat thing, 
Madame, can greatlier touche me in honoure, 
that both is a king and a soune, than that my 
nearest neighboure, being in straitest friend- 
ship with me, shall rigorouslie putt to death 
a free souveraigne prince and my naturall 
mother, alyke in estate and sexe to her that 
so uses her, albeit subject, I grant, to a har-^ 
der fortune, and touching her nearlie in 
proximitie of bloode. Quhat law of God 
can permit that justice shall strikke upon 
thaimequhome he hes appointed supreame 
dispensatouris of the same under him; 
quhome he hath called Goddis, and therefore 
subjected to the censure of none in earth ; 
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quhose annointing bj Grodd eaimot be defjled 
by Aran unreyenged by the authoure thairoC 
Quhat monstrous ^thing is it that souveraigne 
princes thaimsellis should be example-giueris 
of thaire ouen sacred diademon prophaining? 
Then quhat should moue you to this forme 
of proceiding (supposen the worst, quhidi in 
good faithe I looke not for at youre handis) 
honoure or profeite? Honour uaire it to 
you to spaire. . • . Honoure uaire it to 
mak aine and all other princes ui Europe 
eternally beholdin unto you in granting this 
my so reasonable request, and not (appar- 
don, I pray you, my free speaking) to put 
princes to straittis of honoure quhaire 
through youre generall reputation and the 
universall (almost) mislyking of you may 
dangerouslie perril youre personne and es- 
tate. Ye know, Madame, well enouch how 
small difference Cicerd concludes betwixt 
utile and honeatum^ and quich of thaime 
oucht to be framit to the other; . , . Res- 
pect, then, good sister, this my first so long 
continued and so earnest request, despatoli- 
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ing my embassadowris with such a comfort- 
able ansuare as may become your persona 
to give, and as my honest heart unto your 
merits to ressaue. ... I pray you not to 
tak me to be a cameleon, but by the contrair 
thaime to be malicious impostouris, as surely 
they aieJ^^-^Nicholes's Progresses^ dtc, of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

We may add the hypocritical letter which 
Elizabeth wrote to James soon after haying 
put his mother to death : 

" I would you knewe (though not felt) the 
extreme dolor that overwhelmes my minde 
for that miserable accident which (farre con- 
trary to my meanings) hath befallen. I 
have now sent .Sir Robert Carewe to instruct 
you truly of that which is too irksome for 
my penne to tell you. I beseeche you that, 
as God and many more know how innocent 
I am in this case, so you will beleeve mee, 
that if I had bid ought I would have bid by 
it. I am not so baseminded that.feareof 
any living creature or prince should make 
mee afrayde to doe that were just, or done 
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to deny the same. I am not of so base a 
lineage, nor carry so vile a minde. • . . 
Thus assuring yourself of me, that as I 
knowe this was deserved, yet if I ment it I 
would never lay it upon other's shoulders, 
no more will I not damnifie myself that 
thought it not. The circumstances yt may 
please you to learn from this bearer, and, for 
my part, thinke you have not in the worlde 
a more lovinge kinswoman nor a more deere 
freende then mysel£" - 

Thb Quxen'b Littlx Dog. Page 167. 

An affecting incident, which may have 
moved even the iron heart of Elizabeth, is 
thus, for the first time, narrated (though 
often repeated since) in an account of Mary's 
last moments drawn up at Fotheringay, and 
forwarded to the English Court. It is pre- 
served among the Lansdowne MSS., is en- 
dorsed in Lord Burleigh's hand, and entitled, 
" Reporte of the Manner of the Execution 
of the Scottish Queene." ' 
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" TTien her dressing of lawne falling off 
from her head, it appeared as gray as one of 
threescore and ten years old, polled very 
shorte, her face being so much altered from 
the forme she had when she was alive, as 
few could remember her by her dead face. 
Her lippes stirred up and downe a quarter 
of an hower after her head was cut off. . . . 
Then one of the executioners espied her lit- 
tle dogg, which was crept under her clothes, 
and which could not be gotten forth but by 
force, yet aft;erward wold not depart from 
the dead corpse, but came and lay betweene 
her head and her shoulders, which, being 
imbrued with her bloode, was caryed away 
and washed, as all thinges ells were." 

Funeral of Mart. 

The following is extracted from the volume 
we have already named, viz., " The True and 
Royall History of the famous Empress Eliza- 
beth :"— 

*' Afterwards, her body, being imbalmed 



and solemnly made ready, was, with princely | 
funerals, interred in the Cathedrall Church of 
Peterborough. And in Paris were her ob- 
sequies, in most magnificent manner, also 
celebrated by the Guises, who neither in her 
life omitted any office of loue or kindred to- 
ward her, nor yet after her death, to their 
great laud and glory. 

^^ Thus you have seen what was the lament- 
able end of the life of Mary Queen of Scots, 
daughter of lames the Fifb, King of Scotland, 
grand-childe of Henry the Seuenth, King of 
England, by his elder daughter, of 46 yeares 
of age, and the 18 yeare of her imprisonment. 
A woman most faithful! in her religion ; of 
singular zeale and sanctimonie towards God ; 
of invincible animositie and courage.; in wis- 
dome aboue her sexe ; of surpassing beauty, 
and worthy to be recorded in the catalogue 
of those princes who, of happy and prosper- 
ous, became miserable and unfortunate. . 

^' By her tomb was fixed, and soon af^r 
taken away, this following epitaph," which ' 
is given in Latin, and of which a translation 
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follows, premising that it was composed by 
Dr. Adam Blackwood, in whose works it is 
printed, as also in Jebb, vol. ii. : — 

" Mary Queen of Soots, widow of a king 
of France, cousin and next heir to the Queen 
of England, endowed with rpyal virtues and 
a royal mind (the right of princes being often- 
times in vain implored), by barbarous and 
tyrannical cruelty, the ornament of our age 
and truly royal light, is extinguished. By 
the same unjust judgment, both Mary Queen 
of Scots and all survivmg kings (now made 
common persons), may be brought under the 
pain of civil death. A strange and unusual 
monument this, wherein the living are in- 
cluded with the dead ; for, with the sacred 
ashes of this blessed Mary, know that the 
majesty of all kings and princes lieth here 
violated and prostrate. And because royal 
secresy .doth enough, and more, admonish 
kings of their duty, traveller, I say no more." 

^'This tablet," says Gunton; *' continued 
not long, but was taken away and cast aside, 
by whose hand or order I know not ; yet the 
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royal ensigns of an helmet, sword, and scut- 
cbeon remained to the year 1643 hanging 
high over tl^e place of her burial, yet did not 
their height secure them from the storms 
which then fell upon this church and monu- 
ment". 

"The solemnity of the funerall of Mary, 
late of Sootish Queene, and Dowager of 
France, celebrated in the Church of Peter- 
borough anno domini 1587, Augusti primo," 
is detailed at length in the Harleian MSS., 
p. 1440. By this account it appears that all 
due royal honors were paid to the remains 
of the unfortunate queen ; the cathedral was 
hung with black baize, with escutcheons em- 
blazoned with the arms of Scotland, and a 
large attendance of lords and gentlemen wit- 
nessed the interment. The Bishop of Lin- 
coln preached a funeral sermon, and in the 
prayer used these words: — "Let us give 
thanks for the happy dissolution of the high 
and mighty Princess Mary, late Queen of 
Scotland, of whose life and death I have not 
much to say, because I was not acquainted 
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with the one, neither was I present at the 
other. I will not enter into judgment fur- 
ther, but because it hath been signified unto 
me that she trusted to be saved by the blood 
of Christ, we must hope well for her salva- 
tion ; for, as father Luther was wont to say, 
many one that liveth a Papist dieth a Pro- 
testant !" 

In 1612 the body of the Queen was disin- 
terred and conveyed to Westminster, where 
she now reposes under the fine monument 
erected by her son James. Requiescat 'in 
pace! 



THE END. 
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